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THE WEEK, 


FRoM a military point of view the week up to last 
Thursday has been uneventful. Lord Roberts (as we 
anticipated in this column in a recent issue) failed in his 
original plan, and for some reason, which it is difficult 
to appreciate in England, but undoubtedly evident 
enough in South Africa, he has allowed the five thousand 
or so of our enemies to escape from the “ bag,” though 
he had more than ten times their number to enclose them 
with, and ample cavalry. For the rest, a series of out- 
post skirmishes, in which the losses on either side are 
inappreciable, have brought us to the Zand River, the 
one exception to the insignificance of the movements in 
the early part of the week being the rumoured capture 
of a field-piece upon the occupation of Winburg. The 
net result of the movement which began with Hamil- 
ton’s advance to the Vet and his occupation of Winburg, 
with Lord Roberts’ occupation of Smaldeel on Monday, 
and with the crossing of the Zand River on Thurs- 
day, is that we have made an advance. There has 
been as yet no trial of strength, the Boers having 
been successively outflanked, although at the Zand 
River th zir line was twenty miles long. Lord Roberts 
reports that our cavalry and horse artillery are pursuing 
the enemy by three different roads, 


A Goon deal of useless speculation has been indulged 
in with regard to the retirement of the enemy from the 
“neck of the bag.” Thaba ’Nchu is certainly evacuated, 
and at the moment of writing these words Ladybrand is 
reported to be (and probably is) evacuated also. But 
the report from Mase.u (which, as a manufactory of lies, 
is rivalling Capetown and Durban in a small way) that 
the retirement was due to “urgent order from Steyn,” 
is, to say the least of it, improbable. Maseru can have 
no more information on a matter of that kind ‘than 
Capetown, Belfast or Chicago; it is pure conjecture. 
The fact is that the talk of the Boers “holding our 
right” in the positions east of Bloemfontein is the 
veriest nonsense. If they had forces in any way equal 
to ours in number, or if they had any kind of military 
training there might be some object in remaining on 
our extreme right to “ pivot” our advance in spite of us. 
As it is, a force of perhaps 2,000 farmer militiamen do 
far better in retiring upon their main body; they could 
not permanently hold a body so immensely superior to 
their own, and their communications would necessarily 
be unsafe if they permitted another week to pass. 


THE main interest of the war will now centre upon 
the general actions that the enemy will force, upon the 
plan they will choose for their defence, and upon the 
number of men Lord. Roberts can bring up to attack 
them. The problem contains elements upon which our 
newspapers do not sufficiently insist. The whole 
meaning of our recent advance is that when you out- 
number your enemy to indefinite extent you can always 
outflank. If the Boers can muster say twenty thousand 
men (leaving a sufficient force to contain Buller in 
Natal), and if they can bring into line the mobile siege 
guns that lost us Colenso the struggle before us will be 


more likely to resemble the earlier actions of the war 
than the prophets might be willing to admit. The 
uncertain factor in the whole business is the number that 
the enemy can count upon after deduction has been 
made for their levies on the Biggarsberg, for their 
position north of Warrenton, for the few hundreds 
round Mafeking, and for the yet smaller body who are 
detailed to watch Carrington. We say “to watch,” for 
it is very unlikely that Carrington will be able to operate 
outside Rhodesia, a territory whose immediate neces- 
sities have been much more probably the cause of his 
mission than any plan of attacking the Transvaal from 
the north. 


As to Mafeking, we hear from time to time of a 
force, partly composed of irregulars, that is going to its 
relief by way of a western detour. Now that is a very 
interesting rumour. The railway between Kimberley 
and Mafeking passes through a peculiarly waterless 
region (even for South Africa) and is at this season of 
the year suffering from increasing drought. The 
western route is a trifle more favourable in this matter, 
but every traveller in the district notes the difficulty 
even in the case of a small party in time of peace. In 
the coach-days before the railway it was an entry in 
every diary. If a force, consisting mainly of irregulars 
and artillery, have taken this road it is difficult to see 
how they can succeed; a body of trained men with 
perfect communications might bring up an artificial 
supply over the gaps between the streams and passes, 
but not easily. Certainly the trained man has an 
immeasurable advantage over irregulars in any matter 
that involves peculiar endurance and marching power ; 
but altogether the rumour has that slight aftertaste of 
the Stock Exchange that makes one look on it with 
suspicion. Time will show what truth there may be in 
it. Meanwhile Mafeking should hold out at least 
another month if it be true, as the correspondents tell 
us, that the horses are only just beginning to be sacri- 
ficed. 


Tue Uganda Railway Bill was read a second time 
on Monday. Mr. Buchanan criticised the mismanage- 
ment of the Foreign Office and Mr. Brymnor Jones, to 
mark his disapproval of that mismanagement, moved 
the rejection of the Bill. Mr. Brodrick defended the 
Foreign Office, arguing that the proposal to hand over 
the construction of a railway through 500 miles of 
country under no civilised Government to a private con- 
tractor would have been impracticable. Sir Edward 
Grey said that the late Liberal Government had com- 
mitted the nation to the making of a railway, but not to 
the making of this particular railway. The Government 
were to blame for their inaccurate estimates. It was 
important that Governments when dealing with such 
situations in Africa should not from fear of discouraging 
people present inadequate estimates. The Leader of 
the Opposition could not vote for the rejection of the 
Bill because, though he disapproved of the Foreign 
Office bungling, he thought it was too late to abandon 
the proposal. The amendment was defeated by 173, 
and the House adjourned after the Sea Fisheries Bill 
had been read a second time and referred to a Select 
Committee. 
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Tue first event in the House of Commons on 


Tuesday was an important little victory for Sir 
James Woodhouse. The Committee which con- 


sidered the Huddersfield Municipal Tramways Bill 
had refused in their report to arm the Hudders- 
field Corporation with power to construct addi- 
tional tramways, giving as their reason the approach- 
ing discussion by a Special Committee of the whole 
question of municipal trading. Sir James Woodhouse 
had no difficulty in showing that this was not a question 
of municipal trading but of the necessaries of municipal 
administration, and his motion to recommit the Bill 
was agreed to after discussion without a division. A 
debate arose over a personal explanation by Mr. 
Houston, who is a member of the Select Committee on 
War Office Contracts and also chairman of the British 
and South American Steamship Company. Mr. Houston 
stated that he had received a letter from a firm of 
solicitors bringing certain charges against him; the 
charges were false, but he had placed his resignation in 
the hands of the Chairman, and he now placed himself 
at the disposal of the House in the matter. Mr. P. 
O’Brien moved that the letter referred to constituted 
a breach of privilege. The motion was carried bya 
majority of 92. The House then waited for Mr. Balfour 
to act ; but the leader of the House did nothing, and 
when Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman asked him what 
he proposed to do, the Speaker pulled him up, declaring 
that the matter was not of public importance. Mr, 
Lowther then moved that the offending solicitors be 
summoned to the Bar of the House. Mr. Balfour 
opposed it, and so did the Leader of the Opposition, who 
did not think that a breach of privilege had been com- 
mitted. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman remarked 
severely on Mr. Balfour’s extraordinary incapacity to 
lead the House inacrisis. Mr. Lloyd-George supported 
the motion, on the ground that the solicitors should be 
heard. The majority against the motion was only 53. 
An important debate followed on Mr. MacNeill’s motion 
against the holding of directorships by Ministers. The 
Leader of the Opposition supported Mr. MacNeill, and 
the Government’s majority fell to 11. The Government 
tellers did not act, and the Lord Advocate was the chief 
opponent of the motion. It is interesting to note that 
twelve Ministers holding directorships had the good 
taste to vote against a resolution so intimately affecting 
themselves. If they had not conquered their scruples 
Mr. MacNeill’s motion would have been carried. On 
the same day, in the Lords, a resolution proposed by the 
Bishop of Winchester, and amended by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, calling upon the Government to introduce 
proposals based on the recommendations common to 
both sections of the Licensing Commission, was only 
defeated by a majority of 3. 

t. 

On Wednesday Mr. Herbert Roberts carried the 
second reading of a Welsh Sunday Closing Bill, which 
abolishes the “ bond fide traveller.” On Thursday Mr. 
Chaplin moved the second reading of his Housing Bill. 
Mr. Robson moved and Mr. Steadman seconded an 
amendment declaring the Bill to be inadequate, Mr. 
Robson demanding in particular a reform in the law 
relating to compensation for owners of slum property. 
Mr. Chaplin defended his Bill on the ground that he 
had been obliged to regulate his ambitions by his 
opportunities, The debate was adjourned, 


PROBABLY no Prime Minister has ever “ thought 
aloud ” quite so much as Lord Salisbury, and there is a 
philosophic detachment about his utterances just now 
which is rather alarming to his own party. His physical 
vigour is certainly very remarkable. The day after his 
extraordinary speech on Temperance Reform in the 
House of Lords found him presenting flags at a gorgeous 
gathering of Primrose Leaguers in the Albert Hall. 
The dames had assembled in their thousands, and the 
knights in their hundreds, to receive their annual tonic. 





The arrangements were perfect; the discipline was 
marvellous ; the decorations left nothing to be desired ; 
and not a single countrywoman in the room can have 
gone away unsatisfied, 


THE political atmosphere was not quite so invigo- 
rating. The ladies did not seem to follow Lord Salisbury 
very closely in his interesting ramble over the fields of 
politics. Perhaps his homely illustration of Liberal 
Imperalism was the best appreciated of his hits. All 
present knew something of the composition of seidlitz 
powders ; besides, looking at the banners on the wall 
inscribed with Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperium et Libertas, 
they laughed at the idea of any body of Liberals stealing 
away their flag and their inscription. Any one who saw 
that gathering must have been convinced that Impe- 
rialism is safely lodged in the Habitations of the Prim- 
rose League. But what of militarism? There did seem 
to be an uneasy feeling in the hall that real bullets are 
a mistake. The inheritors of Disraelism would prefer 
red coats and sham fights to war and khaki, 


AN important conference of the Home Counties 
Liberal Federation was held at Colchester on Thursday. 
An official resolution, proposed by Mr. Leveson Gower 
and seconded by the Hon. Armine Wodehouse, created 
a lively discussion, and was finally revised, improved 
almost out of recognition, and adopted unanimously. 
The conference “strongly condemned ” the conduct of 
the negotiations and the whole episode of the Jameson 
Raid, “ recognised with regret” that the war must now 
be continued until a satisfactory settlement is reached ; 
and such a settlement should secure the rights of 
citizenship to Dutch and English alike, safeguard the 
rights of the natives, and provide against a repetition of 
disputes. “These results can only be achieved by the 
establishment of full local self-government under Impe- 
rial control.” Last, but not least, “ provision ought to 
be made for a large part of the expenses of the war 
being recovered from gold and diamond mines.” The 
words “and diamond-mines ” were added to the original 
resolution, 


THE conference also passed resolutions in favour of 
taxing land values, of providing for the creation of small 
holdings, of relieving the aged and deserving poor ; also 
for the payment of members and of returning officers 
out of public funds. In the evening a crowded meeting 
was held in the Corn Exchange. It was presided over 
by Sir Weetman Pearson and addressed by Mr. 
Asquith in a sound and invigorating speech. It 
would be premature, he said, to plan out the 
details of a settlement, but on the general line of 
policy Liberals were substantially agreed. There must 
be “a large rearrangement of political framework ;” 
but “our object is not the subjugation or subordination 
of a conquered people;” we must establish firmly the 
supremacy of British power, but “ we must not at the 
same time be guilty of the crime of substituting the 
ascendancy of one race for the ascendancy of another.” 
Mr. Asquith enforced his doctrine by a bold appeal to 
the parallel of the American War of Independence, 
Canada, and Ireland. The people of Ireland “have 
never been allowed in matters of purely domestic 
concern to follow the bent of their own natural genius. 

£8 That is the root and source of this scandal 
and black spot upon our Imperialism,” 


Mr. Perks, as President of the Eastern Counties 
Liberal Federation, entertained a number of guests, 
including the leader of the Opposition, at dinner on 
Tuesday. Lord Carrington and Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman were the chief speakers, and they agreed in 
promising to the Australian delegates the support of a 
united Liberal party. 
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CHINA is exhibiting some of the consequences of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s insane policy of aggressive Imperialism 
in South Africa. In January Russia displaced Great 
Britain from the financial protectorate of Persia and 
secured concessions which, in the view of the Times St. 
Petersburg correspondent and other competent autho- 
rities, put Persia “entirely at Russia’s mercy in the 
immediate future.” Now comes the news that she has 
secured a railway concession in China, which will 
inevitably make her the paramount Power in Pekin. 
The line is to follow the old caravan route through 
Mongolia, and when completed will enable Russia to 
pour troops into China without the least fear of any 
attack upon her lines of communication. What will the 
Chambers of Commerce have to sayto this? They have 
not yet allowed themselves to be drawn after that Will 
o’ the Wisp of an Imperial Zollverein, but they have 
taken a real interest in the China trade. Unfortunately 
it is a mere trade unconnected with gold mines and not 
likely therefore to attract the attention of Ministers. It 
is quite probable that the Government would have 
muddled as well as meddled if its hands were not tied. 
But the point is that Lord Salisburyand Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot protect British interests, real or imaginary, in 
any part of the world. The United States have been 
the only guardians of our interests in China. Lord 
Salisbury is a helpless looker-on. 


ALL parties in France agreed to invest the municipal 
elections which took place last Sunday with unusual 
political importance. The most significant result, as far 
as any are detinite, was the gain of nine seats in Paris 
to the Nationalists, or “plebiscitary Republicans” of 
various complexions. This party is expected to increase 
its successes at the ballotage next Sunday, but it will need 
eleven more seats to command a majority in the capital. 
In the great provincial towns the Radical and Socialist 
supporters of the present Government have been very 
generally victorious ; in the country, Republican candi- 
dates of all shades appear for the most part to have 
dispensed with party-labels of recent introduction. 
Monarchists have won ne fresh ground, and the question 
as between Republican concentration and plébiscilaires, 
the League of the French Fatherland and the Parlia- 
mentarians, was scarcely placed detinitely before the 
rural electorate ; though in any case that electorate, like 
our own, was little likely to allow its traditional preference 
for “ local men ” to be seriously affected by the contro- 
versies of the day. The Republican principle is, at any 
rate, as secure in France as ever. 


THE Westminsler Gazelle elaborated on Tuesday the 
analogy between the complaints of the West Australian 
Outlanders and those of the Outlanders in the Trans- 
vaal. A correspondent, over the initials “ H. de R. W.,” 
had contributed to that paper some time ago a detailed 
account of the Westralian Outlanders’ grievances, and 
the manifesto which these helots under British rule 
have just issued recalls all the familiar remonstrances 
from Johannesburg. The Westralian Outlander com- 
plains that all the taxation falls on the gold-mines ; that 
the Outlanders are ridiculously under-represented ; 
that the Government’s promises of redistribution have 
been redeemed by sham reforms; that the West 
Australian Government compels the colonial Outlander 
to send his traffic at high rates specially imposed by 
a differential tariff to Perth and Freemantle, when the 
natural short and easy route is to the Port of Espe- 
rance :— 

“ We have been,” they conclude, “and are still being grossly 
and grievously wronged and injured ; we are denied our 
rights ; we have sought redress by all other legitimate means 
and failed ; and there is now only one constitutional means 
remaining—the separation of the eastern goldfields into a 
separate colony.” 


AN important deputation waited on the Duke of 
Devonshire at the Privy Council on Wednesday to call 
attention to various Nonconformist grievances in the 


matter of education. Mr. Perks introduced the deputa- 
tion and amongst the speakers were Mr. M’Carthy, Dr. 
Bruce and Mr. Carvell Williams. The Duke ot Devonshire 
astonished his hearers by declaring that this was the 
first time that he had heard of some of these disabilities. 
He reminded them that he had been very cautious and 
discreet in receiving the Archbishop’s deputation last 
February. But his general tone was not hopeful. The 
Noncontormist complaints would receive “the same 
amount of attention” as the representations of the 
Archbishop and his friends. And what could be done 
with the present House of Commons? 


THE dispute in the Potteries Trade is an extremely 
serious matter. Some 20,000 men are out of employ- 
ment, and a good number of them are non-union 
potters entirely dependent upon public charity. One of 
the leading manufacturers has declared that he has 
never known the masters so united, and that they can 
better afford to keep their works closed than to concede 
the demands of the men. This is serious enough, but, 
to make it worse, there are already signs that one of the 
effects of the strike will be to stimulate pottery manu- 
facture in the United States, and the United States have 
hitherto been Staffordshire’s best customers. In origin 
and development the dispute resembles the engineers’ 
quarrel with their employers—a small strike has been 
followed by a general lock-out. The operatives claim 
that the prosperous conditions of the trade warrant the 
restoration of the penny in the shilling which was taken 
off their wages by Lord Hatherton’s award twenty years 
ago. The masters admit an improvement in trade, 
but set off against it an increase in the cost of materials 
and production. Unfortunately, the masters have so far 
declined all proposals for a joint conference. They are 
resolute in their refusal to consider the men’s demand for 
a 10 per cent. advance, and argue that individual cases 
can be dealt with by the Board of Conciliation. Mr. 
Pickin, the general secretary of the Hollow-ware 
Pressers’ Society, is hopeful that, as a result of the 
combination of all classes of workers, a conference may 
still be agreed to, and he is confident that if the men 
are satished—as, for example, by the investigations of an 
independent auditor chosen by the Board of Trade— 
that the increased cost of production has swallowed up 
the selling profits, they will withdraw their demand for 
an advance. 


THE Times of May 5th contained a telegram from 
its Melbourne correspondent which shows that Mr. 
Chamberlain is using very cleverly the methods of Mr. 
Rhodes against the Australian Delegates :— 

“Mr. Chamberlain has telegraphed to Sir J. Madden, Acting 
Governor of Victoria, requesting him to collect and telegraph 
to him the opinions of the principal newspapers on the question 
of the proposed amendment to the Commonwealth Bill. The 
Melbourne daily papers are all willing to accept the amend- 
ment preserving the right of appeal to the Queen and also 
favour the creation of an Imperial Appellate Court.” 

We should like to know a little more about the process 
called “ collection.” 


THE rumours of impending changes on the Bench 
and among the law officers of the Crown have proved 
to be well founded, and the retirement of Lord Morris, 
wittiest of law lords, has led to the “ moving up one,” 
after the fashion of the Mad Hatter’s tea-party, of Sir 
Nathaniel Lindley, Sir Richard Webster, Sir Robert 
Finlay and Mr. Carson. The new Master of the Rolls, 
though he gains in dignity, will lose in income and he 
is to be compensated with a peerage—very thoroughly 
earned after long years of devotion to his party, as well 
as ten years’ service of the Crown. The promotion of 
the late Solicitor-General is as admirable as it was 
inevitable ; while Mr. Carson’s appointment shows 
once again that the best government of modern times 
is nothing if not magnanimous to its critics. The next 
thing will be for Sir Acland Hood to be appointed to 
the War Office ! 
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THE HATFIELD CHEMIST. 


ORD SALISBURY emerges from a week into which 

he has packed three speeches with diminished 
dignity and credit. At the Academy banquet he declared 
that he and his colleagues only possess the shadow of 
authority, that the real power is in the hands of Lord 
Roberts. In the House of Lords he ridiculed the 
recommendations of the Commission which his own 
Government had appointed with a view to legislating 
upon the licensing question, and seemed to wonder that 
any one should care about anything except more freedom 
for the liquor traffic. Lastly, after groping about for 
some element of popularity which might serve to 
rehabilitate him in the eyes of his followers, Lord 
Salisbury has hit upon the idea of advising the Primrose 
League to turn itself into an organisation to promote 
militarism, and to facilitate the transition of Great 
Britain from an industrial into a military State. He 
fears that when the present war and its anxieties have 
passed by the nation may reflect that there are 
other arts than that of shooting and being shot, and 
may tend to relapse into peaceful habits of thought 
and peaceful forms of enterprise. “It is for you to 
struggle against that tendency and to urge upon all 
whom you know the necessity of the placing ourselves 
in the position of an armed nation.” This exhortation 
going out from the Prime Minister, the “Grand 
Master,” ought, at least, to have the effect of rallying 
the Liberal party. From the very moment when Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomacy fructified in war we have 
endeavoured to keep before the eyes of Liberals the 
true configuration of future politics. The principle of 
division must depend upon foreign and colonial policy. 
Not long ago a branch was quietly and cunningly 
grafted upon the Liberal tree which had a habit quite 
unknown to plants of the genus Liberale. For it would 
burst out into blossom at the very possibility of war in 
any part of the planet. For a time, however, this new 
growth deceived some of the very elect, and the two 
leading Liberal newspapers joined in extending the 
deception. But now that the fruits can be seen and 
their bitterness tasted, we begin to recognise that these 
were not Liberal blossoms, but that the graft came from 
a tree grown by the proprietor of Hughenden Manor, 
that arch-impostor who founded modern Toryism. 
In this period of doubt and uncertainty Liberals 
who detected from the first the spurious nature of the 
new Imperialism have rightly made great allowances 
for the extraordinary difficulties in which Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman and other leaders of the party 
have been placed. They knew well enough that it was 
by opposition to aggressive Imperialism and wasteful 
finance that Mr. Gladstone won all his great triumphs. 
But it might well seem politically expedient that time 
should be given to provincial Liberalism to make up its 
mind on the subject. That process is now going on; 
and it should be accelerated by Lord. Salisbury’s 
unfriendly survey of Gladstonian Liberalism as well as 
by the conference at Colchester. The Premier is 
not blind to the signs of a reaction. He warns the 
Primrose Leaguers that “ there are elements of strength 
in the Radical party” which will become dangerous 
before long. “The spirit of effacement is not per- 
manent.” The want of cohesion will not iast. It is 
not, however, in the direction of Liberal Imperialism 
that Lord Salisbury looks for the formidable opposition 





which is to arise to his own party. We have ourselves 
often asked how the country is to distinguish Liberal 
Imperialism from Unionist Imperialism. Lord Salis- 
bury makes this his first objection :— 

“The new party is to be called the Liberal Imperial party. 
(Laughter.) Well, everything depends upon the definition 
which you attribute to the new words which you introduce. 
The Liberal Imperial party may, of course, so compound the 
constituents of its opinions that it will not stand in a very 
different position from that which the Unionist party occupies 
at the present moment, or, on the other hand, as in the seidlitz 
powder, one of the constituents of the mixture may be intended 
to neutralise the other. (Much laughter.) . . They may 
make their domestic policy so extravagant that they will be for- 
given for their Imperial policy abroad. I do notknow whether 
that is a calculation upon which they repose ; but such new 
constructions are full of difficulty and hazard, and I greatly 
doubt whether the solution of the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves is to be discovered in the ingenious invention of 
Lord Rosebery.” 

Chemistry is Lord Salisbury’s peculiar forte. It is his 
political alchemy that we distrust. When he tries to 
find a universal solvent in the rifle for all the dangers 
that his policy has created Lord Salisbury is at his 
worst. 

But let us not refuse to learn wisdom because it is 
taught us in the offensive language of our chief 
opponent. A Liberal party which deliberately adopted 
that very title which Mr. Gladstone hated and said that 
he hated would be a mere shadow of a shade. It would 
be crumpled up or absorbed more completely than 
Liberal Unionism itself. The very name seems to 
extenuate, if it does not cover, the crimes and follies of 
the last five years and above all the crowning calamity 
in South Africa, “ the lingering war” which fills Lord 
Salisbury as it fills Professor Mommsen with so much 
alarm. In the mind of each of these great men the feeling 
of alarm is based upon a single solid fact—that hatred 
and apprehension of England which has grown up in 
foreign nations since Mr. Chamberlain took our govern- 
ment in hand. The Austro-Prussian War was virtually 
decided in seven days, the Franco-German in seven 
weeks. The shortness of those conflicts made it 
possible to localise and prevent them from spreading out 
into a universal conflagration. But here is the desperate 
struggle of a warlike peasantry for independence linger- 
ing on week by week and month by month. Every 
extension of time inflames the sympathy and resent- 
ment of nationalities all the world over. So long as it 
was avowedly a war for equal rights, and the desire 
for gold and territory was disclaimed, so long did 
the Continental Press remain divided. But Lord 
Salisbury has thrown off the mask. It is a war to 
“avenge” Majuba. The army is now “ engaged in 
reducing to obedience to the Queen the territories 
which ought never tg have been released from it.” It is 
some months since Lord Aberdeen, fresh from his 
experiences in Canada, solemnly warned the Govern- 
ment against creating another Ireland, another race 
disloyal to the Crown 8,000 miles across the ocean. 
Lord Salisbury is engaged in that very task ; and by a 
strange irony he appeals to South Africa as a confirma- 
tion of the case against Home Rule! The Government 
which is responsible for the erection of the Chartered 
Company, for the Jameson Raid, and for the Milner 
negotiations takes refuge in ridiculous charges of dis- 
loyalty against communities for whose suspicions and 
unfriendliness Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Rhodes, and Sir 
Alfred Milner must be held responsible. 

While Mr. Chamberlain rules nations must be 
armed to the teeth. A restoration of peace and good- 
will is only conceivable when the nation returns to its 
senses, the Premier to his laboratory, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain to his orchids. 
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THE SPION KOP DESPATCHES. 


N ANY as are the morals which have been drawn 

from the debate of a week ago, and unsparing 
as has been the condemnation of the Government by all 
men who do not enjoy a Ministerial salary, there is one 
reflection suggested by a study of the discussion which 
has not been emphasised hitherto and which yet seems 
to us to go so near to the heart of the matter that it is 
proper to state it even at this late hour. We mean this: 
the debate proves to demonstration how utterly the 
Cabinet is lacking in imagination and how fatally public 
interests are prejudiced thereby. For consider what 
must be the state of mind of our rulers if they really 
expected Sir Redvers Buller to “rewrite” his despatch ! 
Mr. Wyndham, when he found that not even the bonds 
of party could prevent an independent member from 
expressing his contempt at this invitation to re-edit an 
original document, tried to make out that the alterations 
suggested by the Minister of War were mere altera- 
tions of form, without any substantial significance 
whatever. Unfortunately for Mr. Wyndham’s theory, 
the arguments of his colleagues and superiors neces- 
sarily involved the unconscious admission that the 
proposed changes were material. For it was urged that 
to publish the despatches without first asking the 
Generals in South Africa their wishes would have 
been monstrous and impossible. Why, if the differ- 
ence between original and emended versions was 
a mere matter of form? How could the publica- 
tion of the despatches, with all their faults of form, 
have made the Marquis of Lansdowne guilty, as 
he assured the Lords he would have been, of a “ great 
want of courtesy and a great want of loyalty” to 
commanders at the front? How could a failure to 
point out to Lord Roberts these faults of form have 
interfered, as Mr. Balfour declared in the Commons it 
might have interfered, with “the efficiency of Lord 
Roberts’ army”? The revelation of defects of form 
cannot have material results of such magnitude. The 
assertion that no substantial alteration was suggested by 
the War Office is utterly inconsistent with the assertion 
that publication of the documents without suggesting 
an alteration would have done great public and private 
injury ; and we therefore conclude that the changes 
which Sir Redvers Buller was invited to make were not 
mere changes of form. And we are driven to this con- 
clusion, because otherwise we should be obliged to 
suppose that Mr. Balfour and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
are capable of bringing forward, each in a different 
place, but both at the same time, the same nonsensical 
argument. 

Conceive, therefore, the lack of imagination with 
which the Cabinet must be endowed if they really 
expected a rewritten despatch from Buller! As Mr. 
Wyndham (quite unnecessarily and quite irrelevantly) 
was at pains to extol that General’s private character, we 
assume that Ministers were all along aware that “he 
happened to be a gentleman,” and did not derive 
their first inkling of that very important fact from the 
reply which he sent to their suggestion. Yet, knowing 
that they were dealing with a man of honour, they make 
a proposal designed to protect his reputation which no 
man who deserved an honourable reputation could 
accept. For, reduced to its simplest elements, the 
situation is this :—R forwards to Aa report, originally 
sent by B to R, and accompanies it with comments not 
entirely complimentary to B. Whereupon A writes to 


B: “ You may have thought that your report, with R’s 
comments upon it, would be treated as confidential, but 
it won’t. It isn’t marked ‘ private,’ and, besides, if I 
don’t publish it, I may be asked awkward questions, 
and that I couldn’t endure. However, as an alternative 
to publishing the thing as it stands, I suggest that you 
should draw up a second report, keeping the original 
date, and excluding anything which reflects unfavourably 
upon you, so that I may publish this second report and 
suppress the first. When I say ‘suppress,’ I should say 
‘regard as confidential.’”’ How can it be said that this 
is a travesty of the actual position as disclosed by the 
telegrams from the War Office to Lord Roberts which 
were revealed a week ago? And yet, if it accurately 
represents the state of the case, how can B return any 
other answer to A save “ Publish the thing, and be 
damned!” No man of spirit could possibly consent to 
shield himself by the means proposed, and no Cabinet 
of intelligence and imagination could possibly have 
dreamed that he would. 

Given this utter lack of imagination, this complete 
ignorance of the motives which govern the minds and 
the conduct of men, and the whole string of theories by 
which the Government tries to excuse its want of success 
is seen to have this common source. From it proceeds 
the fatalism which walks blindfold into a war and then 
pronounces the ensuing shock as inevitable. From it 
proceeds the assurance which conducts delicate negotia- 
tions with the bounce and bluster of a village auctioneer, 
and then denounces a whole race for conspiracy because 
President Kruger is suspicious and resentful. From it 
proceeds the optimism which foresaw no difficulties in 
the movement for Australian Federation, which antici- 
pated no objections, and imagined that twenty years of 
discussion extending over a Continent would issue in 
nothing save the triumph of a Colonial Secretary. The 
negotiations which led to war, the explanations which 
are offered for the war, the crises between England and 
Australia—are not these all of a piece in their lack of 
that “intelligent anticipation of events” which our 
ministers despise and which other people regard as the 
soul of statesmanship ? 





OFFICIAL GUINEA-PIGS. 


VERY curious situation would have arisen if there 

had been a dozen more Liberals in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night. Mr. MacNeill, who is the 
most indefatigable of Parliamentarians, moved a resolu- 
tion declaring the position of a director of a public 
company to be incompatible with that of a Minister of 
the Crown. The resolution was only defeated by a 
majority of 11. If it had been carried the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have been deprived of his 
usual airing on the Embankment—which (as he told 
us last year) he owes to his position on the board 
of an insurance company. Lord Selborne would have 
found nothing to occupy his mind and time but the 
unimportant trifles of the Colonial Office. India, with 
its population of nearly three hundred millions, would 
alone have stood between Lord George Hamilton and 
the misery of idleness. The Prime Minister, who has 
already voluntarily abdicated one position in favour of 
the generals, would have found himself driven from 
another by a resolution declaring it to be improper for 
him to remain a director of the University Life 
Assurance Society. Mr. Goschen would no longer have 
divided his enthusiasm between mock heroics and the 
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affairs of the Imperial Ottoman Bank ; and to offer him 
anything like an adequate opportunity for his impetuous 
energies we should have had to arrange a procession of 
the Naval Brigade once a week. Forty public com- 
panies would have lost a director apiece. Some of our 
chief insurance societies would suddenly have begun to 
flounder at sea like the War Office or Mr. Chamberlain's 
Department. Twenty-five Ministers of the Crown shut 
up within the dreary routine of their public duties would 
have languished of ennui, moodily kicking their heels 
about Downing Street and Whitehall with nothing 
better to do than to govern the country. And the 
prospect of all this potential energy so inadequately 
employed would have excited just the emotions with 
which a scientific enthusiast chafes at the spectacle of a 
great unharnessed waterfall merely irrigating a tract of 
territory, when it might be illuminating huge cities or 
driving the monster wheels of modern industry. The 
men who make empires would never sit still under a 
Government which was satisfied to do so little. To be 
swindled by contractors who sell hay or bullets, to be 
led astray by your officials, to be hoaxed by Mr. Rhodes, 
to mistake field guns for Sunday-school harmoniums— 
these exploits are not half enough for the indomitable 
enterprise of a Ministry directing the affairs of a race 
specially chosen to administer the universe. It is in no 
such listless and timid spirit that Ministers shoulder the 
white man’s burden. They do all these things and many 
more, but they do them in the intervals of their other 
business. 

When Mr. MacNeill last raised this question it was 
Mr. Balfour who answered him. On Tuesday, as 
Scottish business has been dull this session, Mr. Graham 
Murray was put up to reply for the Government. Mr. 
Balfour has never been a director, and he is just as 
bewildered by a prospectus as a child is by a cheque- 
book. Mr. Graham Murray, before strolling into the 
Scottish Office, dispenses the affairs of a Scottish bank, 
a Scottish railway company and an English insurance 
society. The Lord Advocate assures us that directing 
public companies makes a man a better legislator. 
Perhaps he was thinking of Mr. Balfour’s extraordinarily 
slipshod and careless conduct of Parliamentary business. 
The House was not altogether convinced by Mr. Graham 
Murray, for the Government came within an ace of 
defeat. 

There are generally two arguments used against 
Mr. MacNeill’s demand. The first is that there is no 
greater danger of a conflict of interests in the case of a 
Minister who is also a director than in the case of a 
Minister who is also a shareholder. The inconvenience 
which may arise in the latter case was illustrated in the 
purchase of the Niger Company. We shall never know 
how much the nation lost by the accident which obliged 
the Colonial Secretary, who can drive as hard a bargain as 
most men, to wait outside in the passage whilst the 
Cabinet discussed how much or how little the Niger 
Company was worth. But the argument proves nothing. 
For the dual position of Minister and director may 
create what is more dangerous than a conflict of interests, 
and that isa conflict of duties. And it is ridiculous to 
argue that because you can’t provide against every 
danger you must provide against none. It is about as 
sensible as Lord Salisbury’s notion that because you 
can’t make all men sober you should exercise no control 
over persons who reap a profit out of making as many 
men drunk as possible. A director promises his time, his 
ability, and a certain guarantee to the investing public. 
An investor promises nothing, though he may adventure 
a good deal. If State business demands all the director’s 


time, what becomes of his responsibility to hiscompany ? 
That responsibility is either real or nominal. If it is the 
first, he must neglect either the business of the State or 
the affairs of the shareholders. If it is the second, he 
occupies a fraudulent position, and is useful to no one 
except to the large and growing class of Mr. Hooleys. 
Whatever happens, the public interests suffer. 

The second argument is always produced with a 
fine rolling diction and an appropriate gesture of slighted 
dignity. The honour of a Minister is declared to be 
above suspicicn. The nation may safely leave it to the 
fine taste and feeling of any man who has reached the 
Front Bench to decide whether he can conscientiously 
hold the two positions. What is extraordinary is that 
men who use this argument are in the habit of talking 
of the cant of their opponents. We heard a good deal 
about this high standard of individual honour in our 
public men when Mr. Chamberlain explained that he 
was quite indifferent to the very grave accusations 
brought against him. And where is this doctrine of trust- 
ing to the sensitive and highly strung moral temperament 
of your public men to end? It is absurd to apply it to 
one who yesterday was made an Under-Secretary, and to 
refuse to apply it to another who is going to be made 
an Under-Secretary to-morrow. Contractors, directors 
of telephone, water and railway companies who sit in 
the House of Commons may all be left to their own 
consciences. Mr. Rhodes may run the empire, a self. 
governing colony, a few huge mining corporations, and 
keep his public conscience as tender and delicate as 
ever. Are they not all English gentlemen as well? 
And why stop short at the House of Commons? Lord 
mayors, mayors who are not lords, aldermen, local 
councillors and vestrymen, looking to the House of 
Commons for examples, may claim to come into the 
same category of men whose individual instincts are the 
best safeguard of public morality. And the circum- 
stances of the time make all this nonsense particularly 
dangerous. The world is becoming more and more the 
happy hunting-ground of financial combinations and 
syndicates. They run newspapers, manufacture opinion, 
improvise crises, revolutionise institutions, make wars, 
and set Europe by the ears. To pretend that the House 
of Commons is hermetically sealed and isolated from all 
danger of financial infection is either affectation or 
moonshine. And no nation can permanently live on 
humbug of either kind. 





THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MARTIAL 
LAW. 


HEN it is right to proclaim martial law and 

when it is wise to do so are two questions 

which by the mere force of antithetical association will 
always be connected with the name of Sir Alfred 
Milner. As for the first, we have always contended 
that the attempt to apply martial law to British subjects 
in British dominions is a flagrant violation of British 
constitutional liberty and makes the boasted superiority 
of our own institutions to those of the Continent an 
absurdity. If any one wishes to examine the authority 
for this proposition he cannot do better than study a 
learned article on “ Martial Law in Rebellion,” from 
the pen of Mr. G. G. Phillimore, in the new number of 
the Fournal of the Society of Comparative Legislation. 
In this article may be found set forth the origin of the 
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phrase “ martial law” in the “ Court of the Marshal and 
the Constable of England” (which “ practically ceased 
to exist under Henry VIII.”), the arguments against the 
alleged right to proclaim martial law which preceded 
the passing of the Petition of Right, the effect of the 
first Mutiny Act of 1689 in changing the meaning of 
the phrase, and a series of instances since then in which 
martial law has been set up, rightly or wrongly, in the 
United Kingdom and in the colonies. And what is the 
conclusion to be drawn from all this research? Mr. 
Phillimore points out that “every proclamation of 
martial law in the United Kingdom or the colonies has 
been followed by an Act of Indemnity”—in other 
words, so doubtful is the legality of the proceeding that 
it has invariably been thought necessary to provide 
special statutory protection with retrospective effect 
for those who have administered it. It is difficult to 
imagine a more conclusive proof that the conception is 
unknown to the ordinary law. The Duke of Wellington 
declared that “ Martial law was neither more nor less 
than the will of the general who commands the army, 
and was in fact no law at all,” though no doubt he was 
thinking primarily of the military occupation of a foreign 
country, not ofa military despotism within British territory. 
This is strictly in accordance with Blackstone’s view that 
it “is in truth no law, but something indulged rather 
than allowed as law, a temporary excrescence bred out 
of the distemper of the State, and not any part of the 
permanent and perpetual law of the kingdom.” The 
best that can be said for martial law is that it is a law 
of necessity: that, in the words of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, 

“ put in. force against rebels and enemies it is only a more 
regular and convenient mode of exercising the right to kill in 
war, a right originating in self-defence, and limited to those 
cases where such killing is necessary as a means of insuring 
that end ; put in force against rebels it can only be excused as 
a mode of more deliberately and equitably selecting persons 
from whom quarter ought to be withheld, in a case where all 
have forfeited their claim to it; itis nothing more than a better 
regulated decimation, founded on choice instead of chance, to 
provide for the safety of the conquerors without the horrors of 
undistinguished slaughter.” 

Well, if martial law is to be justified as a law of 
necessity, we can retaliate by saying that necessity, 
though no doubt the mother of invention, certainly 
knows no law. 

We do not insist upon the essential illegality of 

Sir Alfred Milner’s proclamations with the idea that this 
disposes of the matter, for we recognise that the situa- 
tion in Cape Colony may be such that Mr. Chamberlain 
might adopt the language of an ex-Colonial Secretary 
who insisted that the proclamation of martial law in St. 
Vincent in 1862 “was right and necessary but was not 
strictly lawful.” Nevertheless, it cannot but lead to 
mischief for the law to be trampled under foot for 
reasons of state while public opinion is ignorant that 
any illegality is committed. And this is no lawyer’s 
formality which is so blandly disregarded : the effect of 
proclaiming martial law in Cape Colony, whatever 
the necessities of the case, is to deprive British 
citizens of their constitutional rights, to subject them to 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, to expose them to 
the scorn of a“ loyalist” population and to the short 
shrift of a military “ court,” and finally to condemn them 
to long periods of imprisonment without regular trial 
or, conversely, to release them from long periods of 
detention without any trial at all. These are results 
wich indubitably have followed from Imperial policy in 
Cape Colony, and therefore an argument designed to 
prove the illegalities of that policy cannot be dismissed 
as a mere juristic quibble. The duty of every citizen 
who feels his share in the responsibility for the South 


African crisis is first to satisfy himself of the disregard 
of constitutional right involved in Milnerism, and then 
to inquire how far such a denial of British freedom 
can fairly be justified by the inherent difficulties of the 
situation. And before the second task can be under- 
taken with intelligence the first task must be duly 
performed. You cannot decide whether exceptional 
circumstances justify you in breaking the law and 
denying to British subjects the protection which is their 
birthright until you know what that law is and what is 
that protection which the constitution guarantees. 


This, however, is not the method which commends 
itself to the Milnerites, whether at home or in Cape 
Town. They are as ignorant of the constitutional 
enormity of their proceedings as they are indifferent to 
the political and social disaster which is bound to follow 
in their train. Mr. Kipling moans inarticulately for 
blood and laments that even with the best Government 
of modern times in power British subjects of Dutch 
extraction may sometimes find injustice tempered with 
mercy. The Cape Town correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette is responsible for an article which appeared 
in that journal last Wednesday headed “ Mistaken 
Leniency.” When Imperialists begin to shake their 
heads over their own excess of magnanimity we 
know what to expect. And the correspondent of 
the Pall Mall is not the man to disappoint our 
expectations. “ The non-proclamation of martial 
law in Cape Town,” he roundly declares, “is nothing 
short of a public scandal.” So it is; here is the 
largest town in Cape Colony, the premier city of South 
Africa, the meeting place of a free Parliament, the 
seat of a High Court of Justice, the very focus of 
Imperial enthusiasm, the abode of Sir Alfred Milner 
himself, and yet British citizens are positively left in 
e1joyment of their ordinary rights, although they are 
only 409 miles away from the seat of war! Faugh, there 
are “ Dutchmen ’’—that is to say, subjects of the Queen 
with Dutch blood in their veins—in the town, and it is 
nothing short of an insult to the honour of our army to 
allow these reptiles to creep abroad without the whole- 
some scourge of a military despotism to remind them 
that we went to war for equal rights for all white men ! 


But we need not waste words on the ingenious 
proposils of persons who, thank Heaven, do not con- 
tcol South African affairs when there are instances in 
plenty of the actual results of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
“mistaken leniency” in breaking the law in part of 
Cape Colony instead of the whole. The unpleasant 
experience of Mr. Michau—the Kimberley attorney 
who was arrested after the battle at the Modder, was 
sent as a convict to Capetown, was refused bail on Sir 
Alfred Milner’s express instructions, and was finally 
discharged after five months’ imprisonment without a 
trial, as no evidence could be beaten up against him 
sufficient even to formulate a charge—hasalready dribbled 
through the censorship at Capetown. Essentially similar 
is the case of Mr. J. J.de Kock, who was similarly 
released, after imprisonment from November 23rd to 
March 17th, and whose experiences are detailed by 
the special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
with every circumstance of name, date and place. In 
both cases the prisoners were denied even the elements 
of justice, were seized without explanation and treated 
as felons without accusation, were subjected to the 
indignity of being marched in public through the streets 
of Cape Town and were thrown into the common gaol 
at De Aar. In both cases too their inexplicable arrest 
was immediately preceded by their preferring of a 
complaint that their private buildings had been invaded, 
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despoiled and occupied by British troops on British 
territory. Whether— 
“these things must be 
In every famous victory” 

or not, at any rate these are ugly facts, and they are 
backed by evidence of a very different stamp from the 
malignant credulity which has sobbed over McLauchlan’s 
murder and called down the vengeance of heaven on 
our enemies’ inhumanity. We do not say that the 
proclamation and administration of martial law can 
never be politically justified, but we do say that it is 
utterly unconstitutional as a matter of theory, and that 
as a matter of practice it is only too likely to provide 
illustrations of the gloomy truth that military administra- 
tion is fatal to all that Englishmen used to understand 
by freedom. 





MENELIK AND MOROCCO. 


LARMISTS on the Jingo Press are at present 
engaged in the congenial task of manufacturing 
scares out of hypothetical premises, and threatening the 
supposed perpetrators of imaginary crimes with all the 
sound and fury which habitually characterises these 
time-honoured tactics. The Daily Mail, St. Fames’s 
Gazelle and other members of the same happy family, 
are busy “discovering” the existence of mysterious 
French designs upon Morocco, and French and Russian 
intrigues in Abyssinia, whereby the British Empire is 
exposed to deadly peril. 

The French, we are told, are about to take advantage 
of existing difficulties in South Africa by inaugurating 
some coup against the most westerly of the Barbary 
States—decadent, picturesque, barbaric Morocco. On 
the other hand, the wily Menelik is credited, at the 
instigation of “unscrupulous” Russian and French 
agents of the Leontieff and Lagarde stamp, with the 
suicidal intention of rolling down his armies upon the 
Nilotic plains, and of disputing the supremacy of Great 
Britain in the Nile Valley. The foundation upon which 
these precious stories are built is chiefly made up 
of exaggeration and mendacity. But as there must 
exist, even for the most stupid of canards, some 
element—under given circumstances—of remote possi- 
bility, which can be transformed by judicious handling 
into immediately impending fact, so the “ one-tenth ” 
in this case is the question of Twat (Tuat), and the 
supposed personal ambitions of the Negus. 

The question of a French occupation of the Twat 
oases has been an annually recurring one for the last 
half-dozen years. The fertile oases of Gurara, Twat 
and Tidliket—comprised in the general designation of 
“Twat’’—are situate south of Algeria and south-east 
of Morocco, on the edge of the monotonous and 
interminable sand-dunes of the Western Sahara. The 
inhabitants (pure Berber for the most part, but including 
Arab and Arabised negro elements) before the conquest 
of Algeria by the French, used to pay tribute to the 
Dey of Algiers. In 1857 they sought to place their 
country under the protection of the French authorities, 
to whom they sent a special mission, which, however, 
resulted in failure. Apparently in dread of a conquest 
vi et armis, they thereupon claimed protection from the 
Sultan of Morocco whose spiritual ascendancy—being 
Mussulmans—was already acknowledged by them. His 
Shereefian Majesty gladly accepted both their submission 
and the twenty negro maidens who, according to 
Reclus, accompanied it. But the Moorish Court has 
never exercised any but nominal influence over the 
oases, while retaining its spiritual hold upon the 
people. It took what was given, and, in accordance with 
precedent, gave nothing in return. The French, however, 
have never ceased to consider “ Twat” as forming a 


natural portion of the Algerian hinterland, to be occupied 
at the first really favourable opportunity. France has 
never taken the trouble to conceal her intentions 
with regard to Twat from the Powers; M. Ribot 
publicly declared in 1891 that France could not admit 
the right of any Power to interfere, and now that the 
time has come for a consummation of a policy long 
matured, it is safe to assume that none of them will stir 
a finger to stop her. In fact, by the occupation of Insalah, 
the principal town in the oases of Tidliket, and Igli, the 
chief centre of Gurara, the question is half settled already. 
Thither the French are despatching troops, and stores 
are being rapidly accumulated in these two places 
preparatory to future operations. Everything points to 
a speedy absorption of the entire oases, 

The event, indeed, was bound to occur, and would 
have taken place sooner but for international friction in 
other parts of the Dark Continent. It is an inevitable 
accompaniment to French expansion southwards from 
Algeria across the desert to the fertile plains of the 
Western and Central Sudan, and no responsible British 
statesman will be prepared to dispute the right of 
France to undertake, when she deems fit, a difficult 
operation so essential to her African policy. For the 
Twat oases are at once the centre of a spiritual propa- 
ganda openly antagonistic to French influence and the 
nesting-place—so to speak—of the Hoggar Tuareg, those 
Redskins of the Sahara whose implacable hostility is a 
perpetual stumbling-block to French efforts at penetra- 
tion. Nor, despite all rumours to the contrary, does it 
seem probable that an occupation of the oases will 
disturb the status guo in Morocco. A spiritual ascendancy 
does not constitute a valid claim to territorial possession, 
and it is difficult to believe that the Sultan of Morocco 
intends to bring about a rupture with his powerful 
neighbour. If the French think the political risks 
of an occupation of Twat commensurate with the 
advantages to be gained thereby, it is distinctly their 
own affair, and Great Britain has no cause or excuse for 
interference. When the hour has come for a dis- 
memberment of Morocco, British interests, which centre 
on the north coast, can be defended without difficulty. 
But the time is not yet. 

Turning from Morocco to Abyssinia, past events 
testify to the improbability of all the wild tales 
so complaisantly published by the Jingo Press. If 
Menelik had really wanted to dispute our supremacy to 
the right bank of the Nile he might have done so with 
a fair chance of temporary success two years ago, when 
Marchand from the west and De Bonchamps from the 
east were strivingtoreach Fashoda. But, notwithstanding 
the loud boasts of braggarts like Prince Henri d’Orleans, 
we know now that, while openly encouraging De 
Bonchamps, Menelik secretly opposed his progress, and 
that the great army of 50,000 Abyssinians which was to 
have appeared on the White Nile only existed in the 
imagination of the Chauvinist prints of the Boulevards. 


Menelik knows better than any one else that his soldiers, _ 


magnificent as mountaineers, die like rotten sheep when 
exposed to the miasmatic fumes of the low-lying 
plains which extend west and southward of the high 
Abyssinian plateaux. He is also perfectly well aware 
that his interests lie in preserving good relations with all 
the Powers, and especially with that Power which has 
recently defeated the most formidable and generally 
victorious enemies which Abyssinia has ever had to 
encounter—the Dervishes. Provided British policy in 
Abyssinia is directed upon honest lines and that the 
mistakes arising out of. Hewett’s Treaty of 1884 are not 
repeated, there is no reason whatever for fearing that our 
intercourse with the Negus will be otherwise than satisfac- 
tory. The raison d’étre of French interests in Abyssinia 
is mainly sentimental and commercial, and apart from 
the disclosure of any British designs upon the indepen- 
dence of that country which France would doubtless 
oppose, we need not concern ourselves, save in a com- 
mercial sense—as affecting the Zeila route—with the 
progress of the Jibutil-Harrar Railway. As for Russia, 
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although the object she eventually hopes to secure by 
her flattering condescension to Menelik—viz., a coaling 
station on the Red Sea—is apparent enough, we shall not 
go to war with her on that account ; while, so far as Count 
Leontieff is concerned, it will probably be news to the 
alarmists, who represent him asa cryptic intriguer in 
Russian pay, to hear that the principal shareholders in 
the commercial undertaking in which he is engaged in 
the so-called “equatorial province,” are Belgians and 
Englishmen : among the latter a prominent “ broker” 
well known in London and Antwerp ; among the former, 
several of the most dintinguished—or notorious— 
members of what is known in Belgium as le groupe 
congolais. 


M. 





THE ACCIDENT TO MR. THORPE. 


HEN Mr. Thorpe, drysalter, of St. Mary Axe, 
E.C., fell into the water it was the opinion of 
those who knew him best that he would be drowned. 
I say “ those who knew him best” because, in the crowd 
that immediately gathered upon the embankment, 
there were present not a few of his friends. They had 
been walking home together on this fine evening along 
the river side, and now that Mr. Thorpe was in such 
peril not one could be got to do more than lean upon 
the parapet shouting for the police, though they should 
have known how useless was that body of men in any 
other than its native element. Alas! how frail a thing 
is human friendship and how terribly does misfortune 
bring it to the test. 

How had Mr. Thorpe failen into the water? Iam 
not surprised at your asking that question. It argues a 
very observant, critical and accurate mind; a love of 
truth, a habit of weighing evidence and altogether a 
robust, sturdy, practical, Anglo-Saxon kind of an attitude 
that does you credit. You will not take things on 
hearsay, and there is no monkish credulity about you. 
I congratulate you. You say (and rightly) that Honest 
Merchants do not fall into the Thames for nothing, the 
thing is unusual ; you want (very properly) to know how 
it happened, or as you call it, “ occurred.” I cannot 
tell you. I was not there at the time. All 1 know is 
that he did fall in and that, as matter of plain fact (and 
you are there to judge fact, remember, not law), Mr. 
Thorpe was at 6,15 in the evening of June 7th, 1892, 
floundering about in the water a little above Cleo- 
patra’s needle ; and there are a cloud of witnesses. 

It now behoves me to detail with great accuracy 
the circumstances surrounding his immersion, the degree 
of danger that he ran, and how he was saved. In the 
first place, Mr. Thorpe fell in at the last of the ebb, so 
that there was no tide to sweep him out to sea; in the 
second place, the depth of water at that spot was 
exactly five feet two inches, so that he could—had he 
but known it—have walked ashore (for he was, of 
course, over six feet in height) ; in the third place, the 
River has here a good gravelly bed, as you ought to 
know, for the clay doesn’t begin till you get beyond 
Battersea Bridge—and, by the way, this gravel accounts 
for the otherwise inexplicable phenomenon of the little 
boys that will dive for pennies at low tide opposite the 
shot tower—in the fourth place, the water, as one might 
have imagined at that season of the year, was warm and 
comfortable ; in the fifth plaee, there lay but a few 
yards from him a Police Pier crowded with lines, life- 
buoys, boats, cork-jackets, and what not, and decorated 
as to its Main Room with a large placard entitled 
“ First help to the drowning,” the same being illustrated 
with cuts showing a man of commonplace features 
apparently in the hands of his religious opponents and 
undergoing the torture. Therefore it is easy to see that 
he could have either saved himself or been saved by 





others without difficulty. Indeed for Mr. Thorpe to 
have drowned it would have been necessary for him 
to have exercised the most determined self-control 
and to have thought out the most elaborate of suicidal 
plans, and, as a fact, he was within forty-three 
seconds of his falling in pulled out again by a boat- 
hook which was passed through the back of his 
frock-coat : and that is a lesson in favour of keeping 
one’s coat buttoned up like a gentleman, and not letting 
it flap open like an artist or an anarchist, or a fellow that 
writes for the papers. But I digress. The point is that 
Mr. Thorpe was immediately saved, and there (you 
might think) was an end of the matter. Indeed the 
thing seems to come to a conclusion of its own, and to 
be a kind of epic, for it has a beginning where Mr, 
Thorpe falls into the water (and note you, the beginning 
of all epics is, or should be, out of the text); it hasa 
middle or “action,” where Mr. Thorpe is floundering 
about like a sea monster, and an end where he is pulled 
out again. They are of larger scope than this little 
story, and written ina pompous manner, yet the Iliad, 
the 4neid, Abbo’s Siege of Paris, the Chanson de Roland, 
Orlando Furioso, Thalaba the Destroyer, and Mr. David- 
son’s shorter lyrics, have no better claim to be epics in 
their essentials than has this relation of The Accident to 
Mr. Thorpe. So, then (you say), that is the end ; thank 
you for the story ; we are much obliged. If ever you 
have another simple little story to tell, pray publish it 
at large, and do not keep it for the exquisite delight of 
your private circle. We thank you again a thousand 
times. Good morrow. 

Softly, softly. I beg that there may be no undue 
haste or sharp conclusions, there is something more to 
come. Sit you down and listen patiently. Was there 
ever an epic that was not continued? Did not the 
Rhapsodists of Cos piece together the Odyssey after 
their successful Iliad? Did not Dionysius Paracelsus 
write a tail to the .<Eneid? Was not the Chanson de 
Roland followed by the Four Sons of Aymon? Could 
Southey have been content with Thalaba had he not 
proceeded to write the adventures in America of 
William ap Williams, or some other Welshman whose 
name I forget? Eh? Well, in precisely the same 
manner I propose to add a second and completing 
narrative to this of Mr. Thorpe’s accident, so let us have 
no grumbling. 

And to understand what kind of thing followed his 
fall into the water, I must explain to you that nothing 
had ever happened to Mr. Thorpe before; he had 
never sailed a boat, never ridden a horse, never had a 
fight, never written a book, never climbed a mountain— 
indeed I might set out in a long litany covering several 
pages the startling, adventurous and dare-devil things 
that Mr. Thorpe had never done; and were I to space 
out my work so I should be well in the fashion, for does 
not the immortal Kipling (who is paid by the line) repeat 
his own lines half-a-dozen times over, and use in pro- 
fusion the lines of well-known ballads? He does; and 
so have I therefore the right to space out my work in 
whatever fashion will spin out the space most fully, and 
if I do not do so it is because I am as eager as you can 
possibly be to get to the end of this chronicle. 

Well then, nothing had ever happened to Mr. 
Thorpe before, and what was the result? Why that this 
-aqueous adventure of his began to grow and possess him as 
you and I are possessed by our more important feats, by 
our different distant journeys, our bold speculations, our 
meeting with grand acquaintances, our outwitting of 
the law ; and I am sorry to say that Mr. Thorpe in a 
very short time began to lie prodigiously. The symptoms 
of this perversion first appeared a few days after the 
accident, ata lunch which he attended (with the other 
directors of the Marine Glue Company) in the City. The 
company was in process of negotiating a very difficult 
piece of business that required all the attention of the 
directors and, as is usual under (or within) such circum- 
stances, they fell to telling amusing tales to one another. 
One of them had just finished his story of how a nephew 
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of his had narrowly escaped lynching at Leadville, 
Colorado, when Mr. Thorpe, who had been making 
ponderous jokes all the morning, was suddenly observed 
to grow thoughtful and (after first ascertaining with some 
care that there was no one present who had seen him 
fall in) he astonished the company by saying :—“ I cannot 
hear of such escapes from death without awe. It was 
but the other day that I was saved as by a miracle from 
drowning.” Then he added, after a little pause, 
“My whole life seemed to pass before me in a 
moment.” 

Now this was not true. Mr. Thorpe’s mind at the 
moment he referred to had been uniquely occupied 
by the peculiar sensation that follows the drinking of a 
gallon of water suddenly when one is not in the least 
thirsty ; but he had already told the tale so often that 
he was fully persuaded of it and, by this time, believed 
that his excellent and uneventful life had been presented 
to him as it is to the drowning people in books. 

His fall was rapid. He grew in some vague way 
to associate his adventure with the perils of the sea. 
Whenever he crossed the Channel he would draw some 
fellow passenger into a conversation and, having 
cunningly led it on to the subject of shipwreck, would 
describe the awful agony of battling with the waves and 
the outburst of relief on being saved. At first he did 
not actually say that he had himself struggled in the 
vast and shoreless seas of the world, but bit by bit the 
last shreds of accuracy left him and he took to painting 
with minute detail in his conversations the various 
scenes of his danger and salvation. Sometimes it was 
in the “ steep water off the Banks ;” sometimes in “ the 
glassy steaming seas and on the feverish coast of the 

sight ;"’ sometimes it was “a point or two norr’ard of 
the Owers light ”"—but it was always terrible, graphic, 
and a lie. 

This habit as it became his unique preoccupation 
cost him not a little. He lost his old friends who had 
seen his slight adventure, and he wasted much time in 
spinning these yarns and much money in buying books 
of derring-do and wild ’scapes at sea. He loved those 
who believed his stories to be true and shocked the 
rare minds that seemed to catch in them a suspicion of 
exaggeration. He could not long frequent the same 
society and he strained his mind a little out of shape by 
the perpetual necessity of creative effort. None the less, 
I think that, on the whole, he gained. It made him an 
artist : he saw great visions of heaving waters at night, 
he really had, in fancy, faced death in a terrible form, 
and this gave him a singular courage in the last moments. 
He said to the doctor, with a slight calm smile, “ Tell 
me the worst, I have been through things far more 
terrifying than this ;’ and when he was offered consola- 
tion by his weeping friends he told them that “ no petty 
phrases of ritual devotion were needed to soothe a man 
who had been face to face with Nature in her wildest 
moods.” So he died, comforted by his illusion, and for 
some days after the funeral his sister would hold him up 
to his only and favourite nephew as an example of a 
high and strenuous life lived with courage, and ended 
in heroic quiet. Then they all went to hear the will 
read. 

But the will was the greatest surprise of all. For 
it opened with these words :— 

“Having some experience of the perils that they suffer who 
go down to the sea in ships and of the blessedness of unexpected 
relief and rescue, I, John Curtall Thorpe, humbly and gratefully 


reminiscent of my own wonderful and miraculous snatching 
from the jaws of death . . . .” 


and it went on to leave the whole property (including 
the little place in Surrey), in all (after Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt’s death duties had been paid) some 
£69,337 6s. 3d., to the Lifeboat Fund, which badly 
needed it. Nor was there any modifying codicil but 
one, whereby the sum of £1,000, free of duty, was left 
to Sylvester Sarassin, a poetic and long-haired young 
man who had for years attended to his tales with 
reverent attention, and who had, indeed, drawn up, or 





“ Englished ” (as he called it), the remarkable will of the 
testator. 

Many other things that followed this, the law-suit, 
the quarrel of the nephew with Sarassin, and so forth, 
I would relate had I the space or you the patience. 
But it grows late ; the oil in the bulb isexhausted. The 
stars that (in the beautiful words of Theocritus) 
“tremble and always follow the quiet wheels of the 
night ’ warn me that it is morning. Farewell. 


H. B. 





ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


HE third room is unquestionably the one where 

the good things are to be found, and Mr. 
Sargent’s fine portrait group of Lady Elcho, Mrs, 
Adeane and Mrs. Tennant is, also unquestionably, one 
of the best. The world has been told that Mr. Sargent 
owes something to Velasquez ; but the most valuable 
lesson he has learnt from the great Spanish master and 
all the other sources whence he evolved his own genius 
is the way to make a picture out of a portrait group. 
The power of seeing the sitter and the surroundings as 
an indivisible whole is not given to many of our portrait 
painters; the faculty of applying to the presentment the 
whole of a vast store of technical knowledge belongs to 
fewer still. It did not require this particular canvas, 
equal as it is to anything that Mr. Sargent has done, to 
tell one that he is of the elect, nor does his masterly 
arrangement of colour and form in the foreground and 
background bring surprise to those who know his 
capabilities. Consequently, when one has said that 
this is the portrait of the year, and that the diploma 
picture in the Gem Room is the key to its success, one 
has said all that can be said outside the space of a 
volume dealing with the artist’s technique. A fitting 
companion to his picture is Mr. Watts’ “ The Return of 
Godiva,” the relentless drawing and fine colour of which is 
worthy of an artist whose long and brilliant career has 
been marked by a purpose as unswerving as Mr. 
Sargent’s own. Mr. Waterhouse’s curiously hackneyed 
“The Awakening of Adonis” and Mr, Frank Dicksee’s 
somewhat crowded “ The Two Crowns,” Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of the Lord Chief Justice, and Miss Florence 
Small's “A Bride” are also in this room, which 
contains, in addition, a few good landscapes. ‘To hark 
back to the exhibits of the first two rooms, the most 
important piece of painting is from the brush of Mr. 
Edwin Abbey. Possibly the sheer force of Mr. Abbey's 
draughtsmanship has never been shown to better 
advantage than in hid large historical canvas, “ The Trial 
of Queen Katharine.” Never, certainly, has his skill in 
handling difficult colours been more triumphantly 
proved. Here, moreover, there is something more than 
draughtsmanship. There is drama—not the drama of 
human creation, but that ot a life which was lived in an 
austere, tyrannical age. Amidst the pomp and circum- 
stance of a medizval Court the King is seated on a 
crimson dais, resting his chin on his hand, a moody 
central figure, with his red-robed prelates on one 
side, on the other his Beefeaters, intermingling 
with the sober-clad audience in the background. The 
Cardinal’s face, with its half-satanic expression of eager 
cunning, the Queen stretched in pitiful, pleading 
posture, the immobile features of the four women in 
attendance, and other incidents which are parts of this 
great picture would make a picture, each by itself. Yet 
there is nothing incoherent in “The Trial of Queen 
Katharine,” and numerous as the details are, the whole 
work is not overloaded. Atthe same time, it is not to be 
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looked at once and then left. Half the conviction that 
it carries, more than half the conception of its powerful 
technique, are the result only of considerable study and 
afterthought. It is possible that the play of human 
emotion is more constrained than in the smaller picture, 
“The Penance of Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester.” 
But, if the latter shows a little more human passion, it is 
also a little more theatrical and a little less dignified. 
The suggestion of force in reserve, on the other hand, 
makes “ The Trial of Queen Katharine” the nobler and 
the finer of the two. 

Mr. Abbey’s versatility as a subject picture painter 
is, unhappily, almost unique. A few outsiders, like 
Messrs. Percy Buckman, John Cooke, and John da 
Costa, show signs of artistic variety, but for the most 
part the Academy for 1900 cannot fail to impress one 
with the singular want of ambition in this direction. 
Lest there should be misunderstanding, it is not a 
desirable variety when indifferent portraits are made to 
take the place of higher art; no variety at all is better 
than that, but a little more of the right sort would be as 
welcome as it is rare. As things stand, it is one of the 
most distressing features of English art that so many 
artists who have attained a certain pitch of excellence 
seem content to stay exactly where they are. They go 
neither backwards nor forwards ; year after year they 
paint exactly the same things in the same way. Thus, 
Mr. Solomon’s “ Equipped,” a somewhat expressionless 
rendering of a knight in armour, is just as remarkable 
for its clever technique as any other picture produced 
by the same artist during the last ten years—and no 
more so. Mr. Stanhope Forbes is another painter 
whose later work, excellent as it is in many ways, seems 
to stop short of the promise given by the earlier. 
Hundreds of other illustrations of this worship of 
the fetish of sameness might be taken from the 
Academy catalogue. Why, if variety is the spice 
of life, should these things be countenanced—and 
more than countenanced—in art? In the case of 
better-known artists, it would almost seem as if they 
were afraid of exhibiting anything that could not be 
recognised as their own at the first glance of an 
observant public, with as much certainty as if the 
name was written in red letters across the entire 
canvas. It would seem as if an unmistakable 
hall-mark was the sole aim and object of modern art. 
This hall-mark is casuistically held to prove a painter’s 
individuality: what it actually does prove, beyond 
incompetence or laziness, the Academy only knows. 
The result on succeeding exhibitions at Burlington 
House is absolutely disastrous. Amongst the little that 
is new the old appears older because there is more of it, 
and the conventional more conventional. One can easily 
understand that many artists are only capable of a 
certain originality of subject, but, having reached their 
limit in this direction, they might reasonably be 
expected to improve their powers by a gradually 
increasing mastery of technique. 

In the landscape work this cult of the monotonous 
is quite as visible as it is in the other sorts. Neverthe- 
less, there are some landscapes which are interesting, if 
not instructive. Of all the varieties snow scenes are, 
perhaps, brought most prominently to the front by the 
fact that one of them—namely, the “ Winter’s Sleep,” 
by Mr. H. W. Adams—has been purchased for the 
nation. Both this picture and that of Mr. Farquharson, 
entitled “ And all the air a solemn stillness holds,” are 
worthy examples of all that the Academy holds most 
dear—honest work on conventional lines, with a dash of 
Christmas card sentiment thrown in to please the 
British public. This is said in no carping spirit, because 
as a matter of fact these works contain admirable 
qualities of atmosphere, and the play of light and shade 
in both is skilfully handled. Yet it is in the essential 
feature—the snow—that both stop short of success, as 
the great majority of others have stopped short. To 
those who see with their eyes the snow of Nature is not 
an opaque, woolly substance, but a surface influenced 


by multitudinous subtleties of light, an effect too 
iridescent, too beautiful to be reproduced on canvas. 
A few try it, but most are content to accept a theory of 
snow painting which convention has sanctified, to make 
it their starting point and to delude themselves into the 
belief that they are copying nature. In a word, the 
majority of snow painters shirk their responsibilities. 
However, when all is said, this shirking is not confined 
to snow painters. 

On the same wal! as Mr. Abbey’s large picture hang 
two landscapes which are, respectively, typical examples 
of the old style and the new. These are Mr. North’s 
“ Summer in the English West” and Mr. East’s “ Early 
Morning in the Nene Valley.” There never was a tech- 
nique exactly like Mr. North's, though the influence of 
the old English school is plainly apparent in his close 
subject, his laborious foliage, his vaporous sky, his rustic 
bridge, his brown stream. Withal, the colour is so 
pleasant, the atmosphere so redolent of the fresh verdure 
of early summer, that one is disposed to forgive the 
woolly quality of the trees. The contrast, however, 
afforded by Mr. East’s careful tone scheme, the mottled, 
empurpled sky, the grey willows, foreground and figures 
seen through the dim half-light, is certainly striking. 
There are other landscapes which would adorn any 
exhibition, such as those of Mr. H. W. B. Davis, Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, Mr. David Murray, Mr. José Weiss and 
Mr. Arthur Vokes, and some excellent seascapes, for the 
most part very badly treated by the hanging committee, 
with a selection of which I shall hope to deal in a con- 
cluding article. 


F. J. M, 





THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 
WESTMINSTER, THURSDAY. 


HETHER this disastrous session of Parliament 
will take its due place in English history is a 
doubtful matter. There have been similar breakdowns 
in the past which seem of right to be landmarks in the 
national fortunes, but which are so belittled by the cha- 
racters concerned and so dulled by the mediocrity of 
the Ministry that it is impossible to rouse or retain a 
sufficient interest in their errors. It may be so with the 
closing months of this Parliament. It is led by men of 
little weight who have committed, in a petty and irritat- 
ing fashion, blunder after blunder, involving, first, the 
reputation and at last the very safety of England. It is 
practically universally condemned as a period of debate 
barren and fruitless, and as an exhibition of weakness on 
the part of the Executive almost unique in the history of 
the century. But if it should by any chance survive— 
as it deserves to survive—for the pen of the historian, it 
will certainly be ranked as a marked step in the decline 
of representative institutions. 

This week has been the climax of a long series, and 
the two special examples of nervelessness and of the 
abandonment of Parliamentary tradition which a spec- 
tator has been forced to witness have been the debate on 
the Spion Kop despatches and the hopeless confusion of 
last Tuesday. 

Throughout the months that have succeeded the 
outbreak of the war, the Government seems to have been 
more preoccupied in the shielding of certain favourites 
and in the hiding of certain crimes and errors, than in 
the safeguarding of the national interests. In this they 
have not even (as past Governments have done) shieldec 
men who were, after all, representative of the nation, 
nor hidden doings the publication of which might 
indeed have affected guilty individuals, but would also 
have struck back and wounded the commonwealth. 
They have acted at the dictation of, and been moved by 
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the secret pressure of, a clique who are at the best 
“ society,” and at the worst a group of foreign financiers, 
and it is a necessary corollary of such action that thay 
should, in their concern to hide all that should come out, 
expose nearly all that should be hidden. 

The story of the Spion Kop despatches is too well 
known to need repetition here; what will bear telling is 
the attitude of the Ministerial Bench during the public 
discussion of their action. Mr. Wyndham _ spoke 
with all his usual ability, and with much more 
heat than he commonly permits himself: with what 
result? That the whole thing was a_ piece of 
special pleading! Mr. Wyndham carries himself well 
and speaks openly: he is not chary of gesture. The 
House likes his speeches because they are delivered 
with a certain frankness and boldness and always with 
the measure of sympathy that suits the temper of orderly 
debate. He has, therefore, upon more than one occasion 
carried with him not only the official majority (whose 
moral weight is nil) but the real majority of his audience. 
A notable example of this was the very delicate matter 
of the high price paid for the services of the colonials : 
in that very doubtful question—a question that still seems 
to most men worthy of discussion—he imposed silence ; 
and what is more, I believe he would have imposed it 
with equal success if the House had been a mere un- 
prejudiced body of chance auditors. But on last Friday 
afternoon his efforts had no such effect ; they did not 
seem, as they usually seem, to come straight from convic- 
tion. The speech was a mass of special points, an 
elaborate putting up of technical arguments and an 
elaborate refutation of them. Here and there a chance 
phrase, such as could not be omitted even by a trained 
spokesman, escaped him. Each one was an opportunity 
for ruthless and effective criticism: “They” (the 
generals) “ sent these despatches home for publication 
in the firm belief that they would do good and not 
harm.” The retort was obvious: “ Why ?” 

Then witha mixture of heat and confusion that did 
not do justice to Mr. Wyndham’s remarkable ability, the 
speech recommenced with a further elaborate defence. 
“T will tell you why,” he said, but energetic and 
strenuous as the attempt was, it failed. Mr. Wyndham 
did not tell us why—that, indeed, was the principal 
matter under discussion, and the very one upon which 
he failed to prove his case. There was a string of 
rhetorical questions, a needless defence of Sir Charles 
Warren, a description of how soldiers must, in any case, 
discuss the failures of their leaders. The whole ended 
in a peroration as entirely off the point as a thing could 
be. Who wanted a panegyric on our generals in such a 
debate? What possible service could it serve? It was 
as much out of place as the explanatory leader in a 
newspaper will be on the morrow of its party’s defeat. 
It was an appeal to emotions which, excellent as they 
are, would in this particular issue do nothing but 
confuse. 

The one thing that was of value in the debate—of 
much more value than Mr. Asquith’s careful and 
trenchant, but purely forensic attack—was the straight 
utterance of the best military speaker in the House. 
Sir Acland Hood made no points and “ scored” no suc- 
cesses. He said shortly and exactly what everybody was 
feeling in the House, and what all well-informed opinion 
in the country will certainly re-echo-——namely, that the 
Government had blundered in this as in every other issue 
of the war. The majority fell to just below a hundred, 
but had the House of Commons been, as they are in theory, 
a deliberative assembly, that majority would not have 
existed. And it needed no addition of such a scene as 
Lord Lansdowne’s collapse in the upper House to 
emphasize the result of the action. The Government 
came out of it with a very bad list, the engines still 
working, but with some doubt in the minds of the 
spectators of the battle whether or not the vital parts of 
the ship were still sound. 

The lesson of Tuesday was more confused, but 
perhaps also more subtle. It is impessible to say exactly 





what Mr. Balfour’s object was in assenting (by his 
silence) to the first motion on the matter of Breach of 
Privilege, and then, by his tardy interference, preventing 
the logical outcome of the action. It is quite true that 
an appearance at the bar of the House is a somewhat 
antiquated piece of mummery ; it is equaily certain that 
if that antiquated piece of mummery had served to 
conceal, instead of to sift out, a scandal, the Treasury 
Bench would have supported it most ardently. Now, if 
it be asked why the debate on this point was so 
damaging to the Government, and why the majority 
dropped to so remarkably low a figure as_ 53, 
I think the answer is in this: First, that the 
Government is committing a series of faults, and 
that their effect is cumulative ; secondly, that the policy 
of the Government found no defenders. After all, with 
the largest majority and with the best-trained crew in 
the world you cannot keep afloat on mere assertions. 
Mr. O’Brien, who had proposed the motion upon the 
breach of privilege, said in the strongest possible way 
that he had intended all the facts to come out. Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke almost with passion upon the 
matter. He presented to the House what was on the 
face of it a very strong argument—a respectable and 
well-known firm of solicitors make a grave charge upon 
a member of the House ; that charge is either a libel (in 
which case the firm in question should suffer the con- 
sequences of their action) or it is true. To close 
the door to investigation seems (on the face of it again) a 
bit of sharp dealing. What did the Government reply to 
that argument? Nothing at all. The division was taken, 
and the very clear impression that the case for the 
Opposition had made was recorded in the damaging 
blow that the Treasury Bench received in the shape of 
that small minority. The later collapse with a majority 
for the Ministry of 11 votes on a resolution impugning 
the practice of the present Government in the matter of 
directorships helped to show how hard the Government 
was hit, and convinced one that a few more accidents 
such as this week has seen would put an end to the 
Ministry that has created and conducted this war with 
an ability equal to their sense of the justice that should 
obtain between Christian peoples. 


CLIMAX. 





THE PLAIN MAN; 
A LitTLe TyRANT OF THE MIND. 


HE envy of the unteachable and the conscience of 
the wise have set up the Plain Man’s image to be 
worshipped as the universal patron and arbiter of 
current ideas. His name is the rebuke of sophistry 
and the revenge of slower wits. His vigilance is so 
evidently wholesome, and his vitality so certainly 
desired, that I shall not waste a line with adding to his 
praise. But I shall say, boldly and firmly, that some 
who are not his best friends are making him a 
tyrant ; that his name is taken constantly in vain ; and 
that the sort of character which professes to retlect his 
virtues and to represent his powers is fast becoming 
odious and oppressive. I mean to report a few of the 
maxims these tedious creatures are not ashamed to 
attribute to the Plain Man ; and some methods by which 
they exploit his authority to the detriment of good 
manners and sound knowledge. If I give offence, let it 
be understood that this Plain Man of whom I may 
happen to speak ill is a false character, a bugbear and a 
mark for vainglorious stolidity—not that million-headed, 
single-hearted type which is indeed the safeguard of a 
nation’s sanity. 
The essential characteristic of this personage is a 
general impatience of anything or any one that wants 
time and pains to understand. He has this principle 
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very firmly fixed in his soul—that what the whole world 
cannot discover at a glance is undiscoverable, or not 
worth looking for, a pretence or mystification of some 
solemn trifler. To the Plain Man all things are plain, 
or else nugatory, and he will hardly allow any useful or 
delightful craft to have its mysteries, or any human 
pursuit soever to need an aptitude or cast of mind that 
may not be found at every street corner. To write as 
you speak is in the Plain Man’s view the whole art of 
authorship. There was never an obscure writer but 
wished to be obscure; and he is certain a man can have 
nothing to say who takes any particular pains to express 
himself correctly. He will say to a painter: “ Let 
me see in plain colours a woman crying, a troop of 
horse charging, a doctor watching a sick child—the rest 
is nothing.” And to a composer: “The tune’s the 
thing ; leave your counterpoint: let it be something I 
can dance to, or march to, or at least stamp my feet to, 
or something that sets me thinking of my old nurse’s 
songs. Copy the birds—or the winds—or a spinning- 
wheel. A fig for your symphonies it wants a musical 
education to understand. Don’t tell me—music’s for 
every one, for good ears and bad ears (and where’s the 
difference ?) : not a rare enjoyment for a few.” So he 
makes all men alike the infallible judges of what one in 
a thousand has learnt, with infinite toil, to do ! 

Being impatient and choleric, the Plain Man is an 
intimidator in argument. Dispute his point and he 
will catch you up with a “ Don’t tell me!” or “ D’you 
call me a liar?” And he has certain epithets always in 
leash, that convey an invidious sound, as prig, pedant, 
zsthete, charlatan, formalist, and so forth. They are 
so many terrors with which he governs us. To escape 
the imputation of pedantry how many persons will affect 
a slovenly style and trivial conversation! Why else do 
bishops pun in their pulpits and judges jest upon the 
bench ? But the absurdest thing in the world is to see the 
most scandalously incompetent of those whose profession 
is to know and to teach affecting an ignorance still 
greater for fear they may be taken for prigs ! 

It is of a piece with the Plain Man’s impatience of 
all specialism that he cannot tolerate the least subtlety 
in reasoning. With his love of plain answers—yes ! or 
no !—goes an abhorrence of discrimination. On your 
life, never tell him “ That depends ;” never ask him for 
a definition, nor seem to suspect the exactitude of his 
synonyms. Dubiety, degrees, fine shades of meaning, 
logical distinctions are to the Plain Man studious folly, 
if not a sort of witchcraft. He sways the crowd by 
seeming to maintain “the logic of the heart” against 
casuists and rhetoricians. Hear him on Sundays in 
Hyde Park ; hear him in the House of Commons! “I 
cannot pretend—no plain man can pretend—to follow 
the hon. gentleman through the labyrinth of reasons 
into which he has endeavoured to allure this House. I 
could wish he had given us more facts and fewer 
words !—‘* My opponent, ladies and gentlemen, called 
his attitude on this great question impartial. Ladies and 
gentlemen, / call it equivocal. He said the problem was 
a difficult one, which demands care and consideration 
and a full knowledge of all the circumstances. Gentle- 
men, I maintain that a problem which a plain man—a 
plain Englishman—is not able to decide by consulting 
his own heart, must be a problem artificially created by 
the subtle and inventive talents which, I admit, are 
commoner on his side than on ours.” 

Though the tyranny of the Plain Man is a recent 
abuse, he is fond of raising a prejudice against ideas from 
which he differs by representing them as new-fangled 
and himself as the vindicator of antiqui mores. Heattects 
to apologise for an obsolete simplrcity, and his letters 
to the newspapers most commonly begin, “ Sir—In these 
days of over-refinement and fastidious tastes. . . . .” 
It isalways a favourite method with him to appeal irrele- 
vantly from the intellect to the heart. It is certain, as 
the Misanthropist declared— 

“ On peut étre honnéte homme, et faire mal les vers,’ — 
and there is no question whether it is better to be agood 





man or a good poet, when you cannot be both. But 
the Plain Man will not perceive that the two qualities 
are not of the same order, and that you may properly 
be concerned with one of them at a time. 

But I begin to see that it will take a long time to 
set down at all particularly the distinguishing marks 
of the Plain Man, his manner of confronting every 
question in life, his favourite proverbs, his aversions in 
art and letters, his moral creed and the most savoury 
sentences from his table-talk. If you care to hear more 
about this inquisitorial and engrossing despot who makes 
cowards of us all, be assured there is no want of matter 
and no want of will. 


O. P. 





THE THEATRE, 
“YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 


T a lecture given last year by Bishop Creighton on 
London in the reign of Elizabeth, Mr. Bernard Shaw 

made a little speech ; and he added to the more serious 
parallels which had been drawn by the lecturer the 
original information that in that day as in this our 
theatres were accused of becoming places of entertain- 
ment. If Mr. Shaw has kept this ideal of the theatre 
continually before him in the work which he has done 
for the stage, it is because he recognises in this expression 
of his versatile personality, as he has recognised it as 
essayist, journalist and social reformer, that the one 
unpardonable sin is to be a bore. Whatever the success 
of the method in other departments—and where would 
the Fabian Society have been without it?—Mr. Shaw 
has certainly shown that in playwriting at least to be 
thoroughly and originally amusing is enough to atone for 
the lack of almost every other qualification. One might 
have imagined the author of You Never Can Tell—had 
he not been prevenied by Mr. Shaw’s well-known 
modesty—contemplating with a little hesitation the 
original scheme of his play, big with its satire on 
the social fabric. One might even have imagined him, 
still doubtful whether it supplied enough dramatic 
interest to last through the performance, suddenly 
knocking down the whole structure with that jester’s 
bladder, which is never far from his writing-table, like 
the slave at the imperator’s ear in the Roman triumph. 
“ Let them find the theme if they can,” he might have 
said ; “ at least the entertainment shan’t be dull.” And 
dull it certainly is not. To sit through a performance of 
You Never Can Tell is like listening for three hours 
to the most brilliant conversationalist in London, but 
with the wit so distributed among different voices and 
different faces that you cannot feel, what you certainly 
would feel otherwise, that one gentleman is doing too 
much of the talking. The wit is so genuine, so original, 
that you will not only laugh at it, you will feel a sort of 
shame that you ever laughed at the empty jokes and the 
worn-out buffoonery which have hitherto amused you 
in the theatre. What does it matter if the story, such 
as it is, is buffeted into the background and knocked 
down every time it tries to show its head by the attack 
of that same bladder that Mr. Shaw is now using so 
mercilessly? Whocares whether Gloria marries Valentine, 
or Mr. Crampton is reconciled to his wife or his children ? 
Who cares whether a character study, roughed in in the 
first act, is entirely destroyed in the second for the sake 
of a few glittering lines ? Why should we stop to think 
that Mr. Shaw, who “sat his play out once and would 
not for worlds try to do it again,” might, if he were 
present, feel in his heart of hearts that we are ignoring 
the satire and the study of humanity, and are sometimes 
laughing in the wrong place? He will at least be con- 
soled by the fact that Mr, Archer, naturally intent 
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upon the theme alone, predicted on the publication of 
the play that “ without preternatural acting, I fear this 
formless and empty farce would seem very tedious on 
the stage,” and that the last act, “the amazing family 
council, is an extravagance wholly unworthy of Mr. 
Shaw : he must have been below par when he conceived 
it.” Afterall the only thing which matters is that we are 
listening to the fireworks of perhaps the wittiest man 
who is now writing in London—certainly the wittiest 
man who is now writing for the stage. It matters less 
than nothing that he takes half the excuses for his wit 
in the destruction of the verisimilitude of the human side 
of his play. 

It is scarcely worth while to recall the plot of You 
NeverCan Tell orto try and divine its semi-serious intention, 
This is the part of the entertainment which is passed over 
by mutual consent between the audience and the dramatist. 
The story is the reconciliation between a husband and 
his wife and children, who have been separated from 
him for eighteen years, and the capitulation of the 
daughter, brought up during these eighteen years in 
Madeira on her mother’s variation of Schopenhauer, to 
the experienced wooing of a penniless dentist. Its 
“ purpose,” or “ problem,” is apparently—it is rash to 
speculate—to expose two things: first, the marriage 
laws of modern England and, second, the calm 
duplicity of the feminine character. The views of the 
author, however, on a great variety of subjects, are 
more clearly indicated by the obditer dicta of the cha- 
racters than by the development of the story. The rela- 
tive social positions of a barrister and a waiter—they are 
son and father in the play—seaside society, solicitors and 
beards, the vulgarity of lager beer are a few of the topics ; 
but the viewsare all given very wittily, and so, bless you, 
nobody minds. In the duplicity of the feminine 
character Mr. Shaw clearly revels. It has appeared at 
least once before. Bluntschli,in Arms and the Man, the 
daring, cynical lover, who knows well that he is admired 
for his frankly confessed earlier adventures as much as 
he is told he is hated for them, is the same man as the 
penniless Valentine ; and when Raina good-humouredly 
asks, “ How did you find me out?” when Bluntschli 
tells her she is a little liar, she is doing just 
the same thing as does Gloria—only Gloria yields 
in temper—when Valentine finds she has already used 
her rhetorical farewell to five other men. Indeed, it is 
one of the chief conscious glories of the author’s earlier 
work that he shows us time after time how he has found 
out Woman. It is understood that since that time Mr. 
Shaw has become a married man. 

The play, as it has been given to crowded 
audiences at the six matinees at the Strand Theatre, is 
excellently acted. Mr. Yorke Stephens, in spite of 
some very obvious and rather unnecessary imitations of 
Mr. Wyndham, is steadily improving as a comedian, 
and plays Valentine with spirit. Mr. Graham Browne, 
who gave so capital a performance as the boy in Mr. 
Granville Barker’s play, The Weather Hen, repeats his 
success as Philip Clandon. He has the good humour, 
high spirits and inconsequence for such a part to perfec- 
tion, and says all the witty lines which are set down for 
him with the right insouciance and without exaggera- 
tion. Miss Audrey Ford, as Philip’s sister and com- 
panion in mischief, could scarcely be better—bright, 
gay, and full of movement and self-satisfaction. Mr. 
James Welch gave a charming performance in the 
cooing gentleness of the garrulous and tactful old 
waiter. These were the most “pleasant” of the 
actors—to use the word which Mr. Shaw applies to his 
play. If Mr. Hermann Vezin and Miss Elsie Chester as 
the husband and wife, and Miss Mabel Terry Lewis as 
the rather insufferable Gloria, were less attractive, it 
was rather the fault of the parts and the play than 
of the actors. The laughter was always against, and 
almost in spite of the characters they were trying to 
represent. 


P, C, 


AGRICULTURAL REFORM, 


BY FRANCIS ALLSTON CHANNING, M.P. 


HE pitiable Bill, to amend the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Acts for England and Scotland, laid before 
the House of Commons by Mr. Walter Long, vividly 
illustrates the slender chance of real agrarian reform in 
the struggle with what is still the best organised interest 
in the country. It is like the far-off hope of liberty 
under the despotic militarism of Europe of to-day. 
In both cases would-be statesmen can but play with 
externals, and dread going to the root of the matter. 
It is easy to see what must be done to get the most out 
of the land, it is not difficult to make the economic 
benefits of sounder methods intelligible, but the dead 
weight of resistance to rational change is hard to 
move. 

The sketch of Philip Pusey, in the current number 
of the journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, is a 
pleasant reminder that the first of the reformers of the 
law of agricultural tenancies was a landlord who fully 
grasped, and ably stated, the economic truth that tenant 
right cannot be landlord wrong. “ It is,” argued Pusey, 
“the essential condition of steady and general improve- 
ment of the soil and of its cultivation.” 

Pusey was not alone. The long list of disciples of 
Arthur Young, the group of men who were led to study 
these problems by inquiries like the Devon Commission 
for Ireland, the band of great landlords who threw 
themselves with enthusiasm into the development of the 
highest types of agricultural working and equipment 
thought out more or less distinctly, and, from natural 
sense of equity, carried into practice, whether thought 
out or not, this essential law, that the highest and most 
continuous productivity of the soil, the best resisting 
power in bad times, the sweeping triumphs of golden 
years, can only be secured by treating the relations of 
landlord and tenant as a friendly partnership, based on 
the true economic conditions of the industry. 

It is just those districts and those estates, where 
the tenant can keep his own, which have best stood the 
strain of the last twenty years, and have brought in, 
even in the worst years, the highest returns to the land- 
lord. But where the tenant could only bargain for a 
new tenancy “at the point of the sword,” to quote a 
pungent Scotch phrase, and where his capital has been 
eaten away by the refusal to promptly meet low prices 
by rent reductions, there you find an impoverished soil, 
collapsing rents, a continually shifting and a helpless 
tenantry. 

Competition, the natural weapon of the least 
thoughtful land agents, has been condemned by the best 
landlords as a perilous measure of agricultural rent. 
Rent should be fixed economically at what can be fairly 
paid, and the old tenant who wants to renew should not 
be prejudiced because outsiders offer more. “If any- 
body else offered me a larger rent than that, I should 
not take it,” said one of the best of English and Scottish 
landlords to the Agriculture Commission—“ it would be 
fatal to set them bidding against each other.” 

Another great landlord said, at the worst phase of 
the depression—“ The root of the present evil was to be 
found in the offering of competition rents, which the 
land was unable to bear.” 

Indeed, it has been shown by evidence that the 
deeper the wave of depression, the more relatively keen 
is the competition for the few farms whose fertility has 
been kept up to a high standard by tenants of character, 
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and brains, and means. Not only men of capacity and 
good faith bid a high rent for a farm which needs but 
little immediate outlay, but the unscrupulous “ land 
sucker ” is eager to pounce on a fat morsel, from which 
he can extract all the good, and then try the same 
tactics elsewhere, or, if so minded, may doubly rob the 
unhappy landlord, by running up a few bills for cakes 
and fertilisers in the last year or two of the tenancy, and 
claiming compensation. In face of this competition, an 
old tenant who has made his farm his bank, and loyally 
done his duty, is helpless. He cannot get his rent 
reduced to the point which would leave him a small 
interest on his investment. He has the alternative of 
losing his business connection and the chances of a 
fair return from his prolonged good treatment of the 
soil, or of agreeing to a rent which puts his improve- 
ments into his landlord’s pocket, and cripples him in 
fighting bad times. 

Thus the existing system punishes the best man 
instead of rewarding him, and multiplies incentives to 
reckless and dishonest farming. And where landlord, or 
agent, is short-sighted and grasping, the tenant is almost 
compelled to try to keep his capital, or to get his capital 
back, or to get a chance of renewai at terms which would 
leave him a profit, by “ running out ” his holding. 

This is the real clue to the widespread wreckage of 
estates, especially in the corn-growing eastern and 
southern counties, during the great depression. Estate 
and farm accounts and other evidence prove that 
rents were not, in general, reduced till tenants had 
lost most of their capital Too many landlords 
thought only of the price they had paid for 
their estates, and of what they held to be a fair 
commercial interest on their own outlay on permanent 
improvements, and you heard everywhere the parrot- 
cry, “There is no rent now paid for the land; I am 
only getting a bare interest on my capital in the land 
and in improvements.”’ Such landlords did not reflect 
that when the tenant was losing five to forty shillings an 
acre in paying such rents, not only was he handing to 
the landlord more than the share of the produce which 
could economically go to pay both landlord’s interest 
and rent, but that every such year’s over-renting meant 
that the market value of the estate was tumbling down, and 
that even a rent reduced so as to leave a narrow margin 
of profit to the tenant probably enough would give a 
not unreasonable rate of interest on the actual sum for 
which the estate at that moment could be sold. This 
was all part of the game, and to fly in the face of 
economic laws was only to make it certain that things 
would get worse and that the maximum instead of the 
minimum of loss would be reached. Economic laws 
have taken their inevitable revenge. Tenant after 
tenant has been first crippled, then broken. With each 
change the soil has been further starved of its fertility, 
and lost its very texture from want of thorough cultiva- 
tion. It was a melancholy record of folly and injustice. 
A Sub-Commissioner quotes from one district in the 
eastern counties :— 


“In this parish more than half the land has gone out of 
cultivation. I am the only old tenant left. On many farms 
tenants, two or three deep, have come and gone during the last 
ten years, wholly or partially ruined. This year (1894) will 
break up a lot more.” 


Of a parish in Hunts it is reported :—. 

“The whole place has changed since 1879. All the old 
tenants have gone. Twelve of the principal farmers have been 
partly or entirely ruined since 1875. All save two 
were absolutely killed by agricultural depression.” 

And of a rich district of mixed farming in Scotland, 
where the nineteen years’ lease prevails— 

“ The larger farms have changed hands three or four times 


within nineteen years. Reductions were made to the new 
tenants which had been refused to the old tenants. The 
average reductions to the new tenants on fourteen of these 
farms, after the old tenants left, was 30 per cent.—six of the old 
tenants had gone bankrupt.” 

These facts, attested by evidence and inquiry, are 
too readily forgotten, too eagerly hushed up. There 
has been partial economic reconstruction, as well as 
economic destruction. Some of the new tenants on these 
wrecked estates have been men of pluck and brains and 
have struck out new lines, like the rough Scotch dairy 
farming of Essex, which has, little by little, worked out 
salvation of a sort for tenant and landlord, and is slowly 
but surely restoring the fertility of the soil. 

But what is contended here is that the law is bad, 
and its working worse, and that both destruction and 
reconstruction have thus been attended with a wholly 
needless wreckage of individual farmers, who have been 
bled to death for lack of legal protection, in the blind 
effort to stave off an evil day thereby brought nearer 
and made more evil. And further, the very process of 
physical and economic reconstruction of the industry 
has been stunted and paralysed for lack of legal 
encouragement. 

The economic waste of the whole business is an 
intolerable evil, and we have not the slightest guarantee 
that, the moment things get worse again than they are 
just now, the vicious circle will not be trotted round 
once more, and other generations of farmers again be 
sacrificed to the imbecile shortsightedness of a class- 
made system, largely kept up for the professional profits 
of lawyers, and further enormous losses to the whole 
community be again incurred by perfectly preventible 
economic waste. 

Surely, after the tremendous object-lesson of the 
past quarter of a century, it is time to establish sound 
business relations between landlord and tenant, and to 
provide effective and cheap and intelligible machinery 
for guarding and vindicating those relations. 

In the recent trouble, the obvious line of safety 
in the great arable districts has been to break away 
from the old four-course rotation, which on average 
land could only be worked at a loss, and to 
lengthen rotations by two or three years of tem- 
porary grasses, or to lay down as much land 
as possible in permanent pasture. Such a policy, 
boldly and scientifically carried out on suitable soils, 
has been tiding the tenants over the worst pinch, and 
has been keeping up, or increasing materially the letting 
and selling value of the land. Nothing has so much 
deserved reward and encouragement. But it is affirmed 
that in general landlords have shrunk from giving the 
“written consent” which the Act makes indispensable 
to entitle the tenant to get compensation for the residual 
value of pasture at the end of the tenancy. The enter- 
prising tenant has been left to the work of saving him- 
self and his landlord from ruin, at his own risk without 
any security whatever. If he has made a _ consider- 
able addition to his landlord’s assets, the only weapon 
he has to get a fair allowance for his contribu- 
tion is to threaten to plough the pasture up, and 
to take a white crop or two before he goes. In other 
words, we are left to the folly of economic war, when we 
ought to be guarded by the common sense of economic 
partnership. We are brought face to face with the 
stupid “see-saw” process of putting in and taking out, 
vidlating economics and nature alike. The soil, instead 
of being continuously kept up to its highest level of pro- 
ductivity, is alternately stripped of its fertility for one 
set of years, and then at great cost fed up again for 
another set of years, On these lines, the working 
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farmer gets the land to discharge its proper function for 
only half the time, at nearly double the expenditure 
and with the maximum wastefulness of resources. And 
the landlord and the whole community share in the 
loss thus irrationally brought about. 

Of course, some will argue that the existing law 
gives encouragement enough to high and continuous 
good farming. But this is not so in practice even if the 
principle affirmed in the first section of the old Act, which 
is retained by Mr. Long’s Bill, is meant to secure to the 
tenant the full, unexhausted value of any improvement 
included in the schedule. As a rule, valuers have made 
that principle of no effect by at once imposing again the 
rule-of-thumb scales of exhaustion of fertilisers and 
feeding-stuffs, and more permanent improvements. 
Even where they have grasped the broader principle, 
they have failed to give due effect to it. Thus, in perhaps 
the best-known instance in Scotland of long-continued 
and thorough fertilising of grazing-land, enabling the 
land to carry four times the stock, and estimated to 
have presented to the landlord about £300 a year in 
letting value for an indefinite number of years, the 
oversman only awarded to the improving tenant £300, 
or one year’s purchase of this immense contribution. 
Since he left, the two subsequent relettings of this farm 
have proved that the landlord has substantially had the 
whole benefit, while improving tenants in Scotland have 
been taught the disheartening lesson that, if they do their 
work thoroughly, they are making other men rich and 
can only count on a bare per-centage on the values they 
are creating. 

In the short space of this article it is useless to open 
up the subject of the heavy encumbrances and charges 
which, on many agricultural estates, put a liberal policy 
out of reach. Agents and lawyers, in their own interest, 
encouraged this extravagant discounting of the future 
of land values. All that need be said here is that it is 
unjust to the working farmers, to the labourers, and to 
the whole community, to urge, as some do, that the 
embarrassments which prevent a landlord from letting 
his farms at their fair value, or from either himself 
improving, or paying others to improve, the equipment 
of his farms, should be taken as a sufficient reply to the 
demand for a bold and adequate policy of getting the 
land into the highest condition and keeping it so. 

In the case of market gardens already common 
sense and equity have given a free hand to carry out all 
improvements which are suitable to the purpose. for 
which a holding is let, and absolute security to the 
improving tenant that what he has done, or will do, to 
make his holding more productive will be his own 
inalienable property. The volumes of the two great 
commissions teem with evidence showing the urgent 
necessity and the economic results of a reasonable 
extension of these principles everywhere. It is not 
merely a question of justice, or a question of party 
pledges. A true policy is dictated by economic facts 
which no man can seriously challenge. 

The formula of safety to-day is increased produce, 
or improved produce, or more marketable produce, at 
reduced cost. But the cost of production now is not 
less than in the good times, but probably a little more. 
It is plain then that a larger proportion of the gross 
profits must go back into the daily working of the land. 
The sheet-anchor of success is the full retention of the 
tenant’s capital in his own hands, and the most absolute 
freedom to use it to the best advantage. 

What does Mr. Long’s Bill do to right the economic 
wrongs of a generation and to create effective machinery 
for réalizing Philip PusSey’s ideal? Those who take the 


trouble to master its bewildering maze of cross 
references and crooked interpretations, its retentions 
and its repealings, and try to find out the resultant in 
new rights and new liabilities, will come to the con- 
clusion that the Bill does not increase but lessens the 
tenant’s freedom, gives no new inducements to a bold 
reproductive policy of improving the land and its 
cultivation, and will not protect the tenant’s capital 
from confiscation by over-renting—the one vital reform 
without which all the rest is as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. On the contrary, the tendency of such 
a Bill will obviously be to indirectly coerce the tenant 
of the future into a general contracting out of whatever 
protection the statutory machinery of this or other Acts 
may offer him, and to substitute “estate agreements ” 
nearly everywhere. 

The few minor benefits of the Bill, three of them a 
mere registering of smaller revisions of the law which 
the practice of the courts has arrived at since 1883, are 
counterbalanced by definite withdrawal of rights such 
as allowance for the return of manorial equivalents 
when crops are sold off. 

It almost seems as if the woes of the tenant-farmers 
had served their purpose when this wholesale ruin had 
been made the pretext for halving the rates on agri- 
cultural land, and for doing so on terms which secured 
the proportionate increase thus added, both in the 
annual and the capital value of such land to the owner. 
Since then the poor farmer has been forgotten, all that 
the prolonged labours of Commission after Commission 
have demonstrated to be necessary for the economic 
future of agriculture has been deliberately passed under 
the sponge, and, in Mr. Long’s Bill, the barest trimmings 
of the most superficial statement of the smallest griev- 
ances of the tenant-farmer are now to be served up as 
a complete and entire solution of a vast, and urgent, 
and a complicated problem, going to the very root of 
the social life and work of rural England. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE LATEST FROM LAMBETH. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Propinquity to Lollards’ Tower seems toinspire even 
good men with a zeal for religious persecution ; but a journal 
dedicated to freedom would be well advised to leave that 
odious policy to the Jingo Press. “Fling down no man’s 
altar; punish no man’s prayer,” was Sydney Smith's better 
counsel ; it is sad that, after eighty years, English Liberals should 
still be inclined to* disregard it. You speak of “clergymen 
who wish to practise Reservation,” in contrast with “ others 
who are prepared to respect their ordination vows.” I am 
tolerably familiar with the English Ordinal; but I am not 
aware that it contains any vow to accept the opinions of 
prelates who are not lawyers on questions of law, or of 
prelates who are not theologians on questions of theology. 
“The elements,” you say, “are not acharm or viaticum, suitable 
for dying persons whoare ina state of practical unconsciousness.” 
This is a curious sentence. If it only means that the Blessed 
Sacrament cannot be administered to unconscious persons, 
this is most true, but it does not touch the point. To com- 
municate an unconscious person, whether with the Reserved 
Sacrament or with the Sacrament consecrated ad hoc, would 
be an unheard-of profanity. And what is the meaning of “a 
charm or viaticum”? What have the two things todo with one 
another? To speak of the Blessed Sacrament as a “charm” 
would indeed be a hideous irreverence ; but a viaticum it 
always has been and always will be. ‘“ Viaticum” is strictly 
“ provision for a journey,” and thus describes most aptly the 
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last Sacrament given toa dying man, as “ provision” for the 
awful “journey” which lies before him. "Egddiov is a word 
of exactly the same sense. Liddell and Scott translate it 
“viaticum,” and it is the word used for the last Sacrament in 
the thirteenth of the Canons of the Council of Nica. It is 
unnecessary to trace the use of the word viaticum in Western 
Christendom before the Reformation ; but it may be expedient 
to note that after the Reformation the same word was used in 
the same sense. That I may not needlessly encumber your 
page, let one quotation suffice. Archbishop Bramhall writes, 
in controversy with Rome :— 

“The ordinary and most received custom of preparing sick 
persons for another world in the primitive Church was Prayer, 
and Absolution or the benefit of the Keys, and the Viaticum of 
the Body and Blood of Christ, which we retain" (Collected 
Works, Vol. 1., p. 56). 

If charity is beyond our reach and religion the only 
sphere in which liberty is undesirable, let us at any rate 
strive for accuracy in stating whai our opponents believe. 


Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


[Mr. Russell is much too good a Liberal for us to consent 
to have a controversy with him ; we are sorry to find that he 
does not regard us as good enough Liberals to escape a 
charge of “religious persecution’! Our note was not 
intended to express any theological view whatever. A single 
instance is enough to show how far astray Mr. Russell's 
suspicions can lead him. “The elements are not a charm” 
was not our observation, but the observation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and as such we _ reported 
it. So far from thinking that freedom is undesirable in 
religion, Mr. Russell knows very well that we regard this 
controversy as the best of arguments for the abolition of 
existing legal restrictions upon the ministrations of devoted 
men. But we cannot open our columns to religious contro- 
versy.—Ebs. ] 


STEVENSON’S GRAVE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I note with much regret that the reference to 
Stevenson's “ Requiem” verses, “ Under the wide and starry 
sky,” contained in my article of April 21st, appears to have 
been misconstrued by at least some of your readers. With 
Mr. Sidney Colvin’s criticism on this point I have no fault to 
find, for he very carefully and generously remarks that the 
“error” to which he refers “ seems to be implied ”—a limited 
reproach repeated three lines later in the words “as Mr. Leigh 
appears to suggest.” Permit me to assure Mr. Colvin that, when 
quoting the inscriptions on Stevenson's tomb, I had not the 
least intention of suggesting that the “ Requiem ” verses were 
written in Samoa or with reference to the grave on Vaea. At 
the same time I may be pardoned for remarking that the 
mere fact of their appearance on the tomb must be regarded 
with respect as evidence of their fitness as an epitaph, not only 
in the opinion of the bereaved relatives, but even of the poet- 
novelist himself. Outside Stevenson's immediate family circle, 
no one is entitled to speak with greater authority than the 
Editor of the Vailima Letters and the two volumes of corre- 
spondence more recently published. It is, therefore, with 
much pleasure that I note the close agreement between our- 
selves expressed in Mr. Colvin’s remark that the verses 
“ provide the fittest possible epitaph” for Stevenson's final 
resting-place. 

Coming from such authority, I value, in even greater 
degree, Mr. Colvin’s reference to the unhappy proposal to 
remove Stevenson's remains. “It is one,” Mr. Colvin bluntly 
remarks, “ which could have occurred to no one familiar with 
his (Stevenson's) mind”—or, as I have more than once argued 
in the pages of THE SPEAKER, with the history of Stevenson’s 
loyal championship of the Samoans and hjs friend, the heroic 
and enlightened Mataafa. Mr. Colvin appears in such com- 
plete accord with me on this point that I cannot refrain from 
an expression of regret that he has so long maintained silence 
on the subject. It cannot have escaped his notice that some 
of the paragraphs and letters to which my article referred cast 
a reflection on the political reputation of Stevenson as well as 
a disgraceful slur upon a great and literature-loving people. 


In this connection, I am enabled to make an announce- 
ment which will, I venture to think, be received with great 
satisfaction by Mr. Colvin and every citizen of the Republic of 
Letters, quite independent of nationality. Recognising my 
desire for the welfare of the islanders whom Stevenson so 
truly loved, the German Government recently paid me the very 
high, and possibly unprecedented, compliment of inviting 
suggestions as to the future administration of Samoa. 
Without further reference to the many conferences on the 
subject at which I was privileged to frankly express my views, 
I may say that they left me more convinced than ever of the 
sincerity of Count von Biilow’s promise (on which I com- 
mented in THE SPEAKER of February 24th last) that :— 

“Germany intends to govern Samoa on equitable principles, 
not for the exclusive benefit of the Hamburg Company or any 
other combination of colonists, but ‘to the advantage also of 
the Samoans themselves, whom we desire to rule with firmness 
and a sure hand, but without needless harshness, which would 
be out of place with such a people.’ ” 

Of the many interesting episodes of this strange expe- 
rience, remarkable even in the career of a roving journalist, 
few gave me greater pleasure than an interview with the 
distinguished statesman whose words have just been quoted. 
In the course of conversation, regretful reference was made by 
Count von Biilow to the infelicitous suggestion, for which 
several English writers must be held responsible, that under 
the German flag political enmity might threaten the sanctity 
of Stevenson's grave. Thereupon I read to him that portion 
of Mrs. Stevenson's letter to myself which appeared in THE 
SPEAKER of April 21st. The Count, with pronounced 
emphasis and even emotion, expressed himself deeply 
gratified to learn Mrs. Stevenson’s decision :— 

“Be so good as to tell Mrs. Stevenson,” he continued, “ that 
there is no spot in Samoa which will be more treasured by 
Germany than the grave of her noble and distinguished 
husband. He was at times a stern critic, but we always 
honoured him ; and we feel no shame to-day in admitting that 
much that he wrote and said may have been well deserved. 
It is a great pleasure to me to have the assurance that Mrs. 
Stevenson has faith in our good intentions towards the people 
she and her noble husband loved so well. I am sure that I 
speak for his Majesty the Emperor when I say that the grave 
on Vaea shall ever be honoured as would be the resting-place 
of one of Germany's most distinguished dead.” 

Comment is surely uncalled for in chronicling such a message 
as this, so graceful and so dignified. 

I have left myself but brief space in which to refer to Mr, 
Colvin’s concluding paragraph. In the article on which he 
comments, I objected in fofo to the “appeal to the dead,” and, 
referring particularly to South African affairs, said that “the 
question as to what Stevenson might have said or thought can 
have merely academic interest.” Mr. Colvin consequently 
agrees with me in deprecation of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
attitude when he admits that it is “idle to speculate what 
Stevenson would have thought of the rights and wrongs of the 
present war.” Theonly real point of difference between myself 
and critic seems to be our respective definitions of the word 
“sentimental” as applied to politicians and policies; and 
even here Mr. Colvin is so fair-minded as to appear anxious to 
answer himself. I described Stevenson as “ what the world 
calls a ‘sentimental politician ;’” Mr. Colvin, on the other 
hand, whilst admitting that “ he was prone to pity and a lover 
of justice,” gues on to argue that there was no character whom 
he held in so little respect as the “ sentimentalist "—a very 
different and, as defined by Mr. Colvin, far from amiable type. 
Mr. Colvin is not more happy, I venture to think, when he 
cites as an instance of “sentimental policy” that which 
“dictated ‘magnanimity’ after Majuba.” That “magnani- 
mity” had something to do with the settlement referred to | 
should be most unwilling to deny ; but Imperial interests were 
equally considered, for it was thought that the recognition of 
the South African Republic would bring about a closer union 
between the hitherto, and unhappily at present, conflicting 
white peoples of the Cape. That this policy of self-interest 
had satisfactory results during many years no one can deny ; 
we might even to-day express gratitude for it, but for the 
discovery of the Transvaal gold-fields and its sequel—the 
Jameson Raid. 


Yours, &c., 
Joun Gro, LEIGH. 
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BOYCOTTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—“ The boycott is not new in South Africa,” says Mr. 
Cartwright, in his interesting article in THE SPEAKER on “ The 
War and Boycotting.” Nor is it; for the thing was practised 
in perfection there many years before the word was intro- 
duced into the language. And, by a curious chance, we have 
a very lively account, by a sympathetic observer, of an early 
example of the art on the grand scale. Just about fifty years 
ago John Mitchel arrived at Simon’s Bay on board the 
Neptune, at the very moment when the colony was in the 
thick of a violent agitation against the attempt of the home 
Government to make South Africa a penal settlement. Him- 
self a transported “felon” on a boycotted hulk, Mitchel was 
nevertheless kept well supplied with newspapers by friends 
on shore, and in his Fail Fournal he furnishes, from these and 
from facts which came under his own observation, a particular 
account of this forgotten episode of our colonial history. To 
read it over again at the present moment is not uninstructive, 
and a sentence or two from Mitchel’s diary may interest your 
readers :— 

“The colonists themselves,” it records, “tradesmen, mer- 
chants, butchers, bakers, innkeepers and all have combined 
in an universal ‘ anti-convict association,’ vowing that they will 
neither employ any convict, sell anything to any convict, give 
a convict a place to lay his head, or deal with, countenance, or 
speak to, any traitor who may so comfort or abet a convict, 
from the Governor down to the black coolies and boatmen.’ 
‘ The pledge is against selling anything to anybody on board 
the Neptune or to anybody who will so deal, or to any one 
who will assist any convicted felon to land, or enable him to 
live when landed—or to the Government, or anybody for the 
Government, so long as the Neptune remains even afloat 
within the waters of the Colony. All the Simonstown shop- 
keepers were made to sign this pledge on the spot, though some 
against their will ; for this little town depends wholly on the 
dockyard and the custom of the men-of-war's men.’ ” 

The Dutch colonists, it was remarked, were even more 
desperately enraged than the English :— 

“ Both races are unanimous upon this ; the ‘ pledge’ has been 
adopted at all meetings ; and nobody who travels through the 
country is to get provisions or lodgings, or pasture for his 
bullocks, without producing a certificate in Dutch and English 
from this Anti-Convict Association that he is a pledged man— 
the pledge itself being printed in both languages on the back of 
the certificate.” 

Mitchel gives a number of striking examples to show how 
tigorously the boycott was enforced :— 

“ Contractors for the supply of all Government departments 
have as one man declined to fulfil their contracts, preferring to 
forfeit the penalty in their bonds. Government has advertised 
for new tenders (by big painted placards, fer no printer will 
print for a convict Government), not one tender sent in.” 
“ Our old skipper went ashore to-day, taking a brace of pistols 
with him. He found the people very quietly disposed ; only 
they would ‘ hold no intercourse’ with him. He walked into 
several shops, tried to buy a tobacco pipe, a glass for his 
watch, afresh roll of bread, but in vain ; they would hold no 
intercourse. . . « He came aboard again, declaring he 
had never met with such fools in his life ; our skipper belongs 
apparently to that numerous class of persons who cannot 
understand how sane men, Britons too, professing Christianity 
and living in the nineteenth century, can bring themselves on 
mere public grounds to refuse to turn a penny.” 

Mitchel, of course, saw and heard of all this with the sympathy 
and hope natural to a Young Irelander. He was the very 
prototype of the Bondsman as seen through the eyes of 
Imperialists of every type. 

He writes :— 

“The very certificates, in Dutch and English, that carry 
travellers of either race through every valley, kloof,and plain 
in the wide continent, opening all doors and all hearts to an 
enemy of Graff Grey—these are the influences that have power 
to make an accidental aggregation of settlers become a 
national brotherhood, instinct with the vital fire of liberty, and 
can transform the sons of English and Dutch fathers into a 
self-dependent, high-spirited nation of South Africans. So be 
it! There will be one free nation the more. I drink to-night, 
with enthusiasm, in red wine of Cape vines, the health of the 
future South African Republic.” 

But the boycott served the purpose for which it was intended, 

and when the Neptune set sail for Van Diemen’s Land, with 

Mitchel on board, she left Capetown ablaze with illuminations 

in joyful recognition of the victory of the colonial association. 
Yours faithfully, 


D, C, Banks. 
Dundee, April 30, 1900, 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The question of municipal trading being to the fore, 
may I give you the following facts ? 

Liverpool was weak enough to allow a private company to 
establish an electric instalment, but eventually decided to buy 
it out. 

This was effected by giving the company twice its nominal 
capital. 

It is needless to say, therefore, that the company had done 
well for itself, but how about the public that it served ? 

The unit of electric lighting cost 7d., the unit of power 
was 5d. 

Under the corporation, extensions were made in all 
directions ; electric tramways were substituted for horse, and 
the unit for electric light was reduced from 7d., under the 
company, to 4d. under the corporation, and the unit of power 
from 5d. to 2d. 

Electric light and power became so much in demand 
that additional generating stations had to be erected, and an 
additional £300,000 in this connection had to be borrowed. 

The reduction of charges not only caused electric light 
and power to be used where it was prohibitively as costly 
under the company, but was also a complete financial success. 

As you are aware, public bodies when borrowing money 
have to repay their loans by annual instalments of principal 
and interest. ; 

The result of Liverpool's policy of reduced charges was 
that all expenses, including instalments of principal and 
interest, were paid, and there was yet a net profit of £8,000 
on the year’s transactions, so that further reductions in charges 
will have to be made. 

What Liverpool has done every town of a moderate size 
may do. It can encourage the use of electricity by reducing 
its cost, and be quite certain of the financial result. With 
companies, once their dividends are satisfying, they sit still 
and enjoy them, enterprise and improvements being no longer 
thought of ; whereas the object of the public being to have 
electricity as cheap as possible, municipalities have every 
reason to adopt all improvements tending to that object. 

The golden rule for municipalities is, “Where a public 
want can be supplied only by the establishment of a monopoly 
that monopoly should belong to the public to be served.” 

The word “natural monopoly” has been used in this 
connection, but the maxim above applies to all monopolies, 
natural or artificial ; and in the latter category come retail 
public-houses, which are a monopoly owing to their limita- 
tion by the licensing justices, for what appear to be good 
reasons, 

Yours obediently, 


P. & PB. 


PENN'S FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In connection with your review of Penn's Fruits of 
Solitude, the following literary parallelism may be of interest 
to your readers. One of Penn’s maxims runs as follows :— 
“ Excess in apparel is another costly folly. The very trimming 
of the vain world would clothe all the naked one.” In 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield the good clergyman lectures 
his daughters on their love of dress, enforcing his advice with 
these words :—“ If we consider upon a moderate calculation, 
that the nakedness of the indigent world may be clothed 
from the trimmings of the vain.” His remonstrance was not 
in vain, for the next day he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
daughters employed in cutting up their trains into Sunday 
waistcoats for Dick and Bill and “ what was still more satis- 
factory the gowns seemed improved by this curtailing.” It is 
possible that Goldsmith was introduced to Penn’s maxims by 
Burke, who was at the school of Abraham and Mackleton, a 
member of the Society of Friends from whom he declared 
he gained all that was really valuable in his education. 


I am yours, &c., 


FREDK. ANDREWS. 
Ackworth School, May 8, rgoo. 
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REVIEWS, 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

A History OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. By Arthur A. Macdonell, 
M.A., Ph.D., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Balliol. London: 
Heinemann. 


ALL students of Sanskrit will welcome the publication of this 
history of Sanskrit literature by the Oxford Boden Professor, 
who thus makes his inaugural offering to the literary world, 
on succeeding to the chair which is, we may say, consecrated 
by the memories of Horace Hayman Wilson and Monier 
Williams. That he may live to labour long and successfully 
in this distinguished position is the prayer of his many 
friends. 

We may say at the outset that in reviewing this work, 
which fills a gap in the literature of the subject, we labour 
under a disadvantage similar to that which our author must 
himself have felt at every step; the subject is so vast and 
presents so many points of surpassing interest, traversing so 
wide a field, and appealing to so many phases of thought and 
feeling, that what is written must appear fragmentary. Itis a 
subject that can only be touched here and there ; requiring, 
indeed, division under a great number of heads, so that under 
each something like unity of thought and object may be 
preserved. 

The author, with profound learning, great lucidity, and 
an enthusiasm which prevents the reader from feeling weary 
with the multiplied details presented to him, has taken us 
from the earliest stages of human thought down to the 
present, and has shown us Indian sages, priests, grammarians, 
poets, minstrels, and philosophers of every school, combining 
to produce a literature which, always dominant in its own 
realms, at the end of the last century burst its bounds and 
overflowed the astonished Western world, setting at work an 
army of students, thinkers and workers, who from that time 
to this have been, and seem likely in the future more and more 
to be, busied in bringing from out the vast abyss things new 
and old—now nuggets of gold, now various ore, more or less 
valuable, and sometimes, no doubt, very undeniable refuse. 

The Vedic portion, on the whole, is naturally the most 
important, and occupies 200 pages. Here we cannot help 
remarking that the effect of the perusal of this portion of the 
work is apt to be somewhat confusing to the student. Indeed, 
throughout the work, the author seems to have had two 
distinct and irreconcilable objects in view. He has aimed at 
producing a literary history of Sanskrit which should enable 
the English reader, who is not an Oriental scholar, to appre- 
ciate the value of the productions of Eastern sages in the same 
way that he can understand the character and value, to some 
extent, of Goethe and Schiller, or of Calderon, or of Dante, 
without entering upon a minute study of any language but his 
own. But the learned Professor has not been able quite to 
lose sight of his chair, and has given a great deal of valuable 
teaching, quite necessary to the specialist, and most valuable 
in every way, but embarrassing to the general reader. We 
should think that in a future edition much of this may be rele- 
gated to the notes or appendices of the volume. Or it may be 
that distinct works are necessary for the general reader and 
the Oriental student. We have here, it seems to us, too much 
for the one, and too little for the other. In fact this vast 
subject can hardly be dealt with in less than three or four 
volumes. 

With the eighth chapter begins our author's account of 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads. Here we seem to desire 
somewhat more of expansion. There is really scarcely any 
literature in the world of profounder interest than that con- 
nected with these Upanishads. In them appears first of all 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis, which, arising we know 
not whence, has established itself firmly in these fragments, 
and has thence spread to the remotest corners of the world, 
and especially has so permeated the Hindu mind that no man, 
woman or child of any caste in India can be found to 
whom this doctrine does not seem natural and neces- 
sary. Many years ago we heard an American lecturer 
of great ability address an assembly of young Hindus 


in Madras, and he began with the following words :— 
“T may take it for granted that no one in this intelligent 
audience holds the absurd doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls.” It was a sight to see the astonished look of the young 
men, who would as soon have expected him to say “ I takeit for 
granted that every one of you walks on his head.” It is indeed 
marvellous to one living among the Hindus to see how every 
step of life, and every thought of the mind, seem to be 
influenced by a realizing belief of this doctrine. We were 
sitting one afternoon with a most learned and amiable Hindu 
in the verandah of what was then our home, and said to our 
dear and valued friend :—“I shall very soon be in Europe but 
I shall not forget India and my Indian friends.” Just then a 
bird (a kuyil) began to sing on a tree outside. Our friend 
listened awhile, and then turning said, “I think that bird is 
some old friend of yours or mine. At any rate if a bird in 
Europe sings like that outside your window think that it may 
be myself; for, if it may be so, I would wish in whatever 
embodiment to visit you again.” The origin of the doctrine isa 
mystery, but we think that it took its rise from the aboriginal 
tribes, and was received into the system of the learned from 
them. At any rate there is no real trace of it in the Vedas. 
See the author’s words in pp. 386-389. 

On this part of the subject we cannot help referring to 
another work, which should be in the hands of every one who 
desires to acquire a thorough knowledge of the character and 
value of ancient Hindu thought. This is The Philosophy of 
the Upanishads, by Archibald Edward Gough, M.A., in 
Triibner’s Oriental Series. Perhaps Mr. Gough is a little 
extreme in his depreciation of Hindu thought. He speaks of 
Indian philosophy as being “the mental produce of an unpro- 
gressive portion of mankind.” He goes on to say :— 

“Negroid aborigines, Tatar hordes and successive Aryan 

swarms have severally contributed their blood to mould the 
Brahman theosophist. In‘treating of Indian philosophy a 
writer has to deal with thoughts of a lower order than the 
thoughts of the everyday life of Europe. Looking at the 
language he inherits and the general medium of intelligence in 
which he lives, the thoughts of the European are rich with the 
substance of Hebrew, Greek and Christian culture. It is to be 
noted also that such rudiments of philosophic thought as are to 
be found in the Indian cosmologies are embedded in masses of 
religious imagery of a rude and inartistic kind. We are tread- 
ing the rock-cut temples of Ellora, not the Parthenon. The 
great difficulty lies in this, that a low order of ideas has to be 
expressed in a high order of terms, and that the English words 
suggest a wealth of analysis and association altogether foreign 
to the thoughts that are to be reproduced. Translation from a 
lower to a higher language is a process of elevation. However 
vigilant he may be, a writer on Indian philosophy will find it 
hard to say neither too much nor too little, to present the facts 
as he finds them without prejudice and without predilection. 
It is all but impossible to place oneself in the position of the 
ancient Indian sages—to see things as they saw them, and to 
name them in the names they gave them. The effort is nothing 
less than an endeavour to revert to a ruder type of mental 
structure, to put aside our hereditary culture, and to become 
for the time barbarians.” 

The student will do well to consider carefully Mr. Gough's 
views in the light of the abundant illustrations afforded by 
Protessor Macdonell’s work. There are many things in con- 
nection with this subject, a full consideration of which would 
lead to a discussion for which we have no space here. Among 
others is the curious Soma worship, so prominent in the 
Vedas. The intoxicant juice of a hill plant is an essential 
adjunct of the most ancient Vedic worship, and was brought 
by the Aryans from their central Asian home. This was the 
culminating point in their ceremonies. It was the beverage 
of worshippers and gods alike ; and, finally, itself was deified ! 
The ritual of Soma worship is given side by side with what 
appears to be lofty sentiment, and the two form an incredibly 
curious mixture. Those who would investigate this subject 
may turn to Dr. Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Volume IL., 
where Dr. Windischmann's and Professor Whitney's account 
of the matter may be found. 

A still more interesting subject is treated in chapters x. 
and xi. of Professor Macdonell’s book : Epical works. Sanskrit 
literature has become famous in Europe in a great degree 
from the wonderful interest attached to certain romantic 
histories such as those of Rama, the Findus, Nala, Hari- 
schandra, and many others. In every form these are read 
and sung throughout all India, being translated into every 
vernacular language, and presented in the form of epics, lyrics 
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and dramas. Professor Macdonell says what is, no doubt, 
very true, that— 

“It is impossible even for the Sanskrit scholar who has not 
lived in India to appreciate fully the merits of this later poetry, 
much more so for those who can only become acquainted with 
it in translations. For, in the first place, the metres, artificial 
and elaborate though they are, have a beauty of their own 
which cannot be reproduced in other languages. Again, to under- 
stand it thoroughly, the reader must have seen the tropical 
plains and forests of Hindustan steeped in intense sunshine or 
bathed in brilliant moonlight ; he must have viewed the silent 
ascetic seated at the foot of the sacred fig tree ; he must have 
experie ced the feelings inspired by the approach of the 
monso« ; he must have watched beast and bird disporting 
themse. :s in tank and river; he must know the varying 
aspects c. Nature in the different seasons ; in short, he must be 
acquainted with all the sights and sounds of an Indian land- 
scape, the mere allusion to one of which may call up some 
familiar scene or touch some chord of sentiment. Otherwise, 
for instance, the mango-tree, the red Acodka, the orange 
Kadamba, the various creepers, the different kinds of lotus, the 
mention of each of which should convey a vivid picture, are 
but empty names. Without a knowledge, moreover, of the 
habits, modes of thought, and traditions of the people, much 
must remain meaningless. But those who are properly 
equipped can see many beauties in classical Sanskrit poetry 
which are entirely lost to others.” 

The Mahabhirata, the chief of these Epics, consists of over 
100,000 couplets, “equal to about eight times as much as the 
Iliad and Odyssey put together,” and is by far the longest poem 
known to literary history—an encyclopwdia. It is full of inter- 
polations of enormous length, and the famous Bhagabiat-Gita, 
perhaps the most valuable portion of Sanskrit literature, with 
its eighteen cantos and about 1,000 couplets, is one of the 
shortest of these digressions. It would require an article to 
itself. But all that is interesting in the Sanskrit epics has 
been well translated and profusely annotated. 

Professor Macdonell's twelfth chapter deals with Sanskrit 
lyrical poetry. One of India’s greatest poets is Kalidasa, also 
celebrated as a dramatist. His writings have been translated 
into Latin and many European languages, and have influenced 
European poetry considerably. We hardly need mention 
Gakuntaléa. One verse quoted by our author expresses the 
feeling of the absent husband as he thinks of the wife whom 
he almost despairs of ever seeing again :— 

“In creepers I discern thy form, in eyes of startled hinds thy 
glances, 

And in the moon thy lovely face, in peacock's plumes thy shining 
tresses ; 

The sportive frown upon thy brow in flowing waters’ tiny ripples : 

But never in one place combined can I, alas ! behold thy likeness.” 

The subsequent chapters on the Drama, Fairy Tales and 
Fables and especially the Ethical Poetry are of exceeding 
interest. : 

In Sanskrit we have the germ of a vast literature of fables 
which have been reproduced in the remotest lands and are to 
be traced in a variety of compositions from the Niebelungen 
Lied to La Fontaine. But Chapter XV. opens up a subject 
even more interesting : the philosophical schools of the East. 
For a study, however, of Indian philosophy, of which an 
admirable summary is given here, the student must remember 
the poet’s warning :— 

“ Drink deep or taste not the Pierian stream, 
Where shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking deep will sober us again.” 

The subject of the Vedinta can hardly be profitably dis- 
cussed without the consideration of such works as Hegel's, 
Fichte’s and Schopenhauer’s. The works of Riminuja are 
even now being translated and annotated by intelligent native 
scholars, and are probably influencing the minds of the 
educated natives of India more than in any previous period. 

The continuity of Indian thought from the earliest ages 
to the present is very remarkable, and is connected with the 
great anomaly, that while the religion of the Vedas is utterly 
ignored, even the minutiz of the ritual are still observed in 
every Brahman home. 

When we come in the sixteenth chapter to the subject of 
Sanskrit literature and the west we are overwhelmed with the 
thought of the amount of industry and genius that have been 
expended by Europeans on these subjects. Our author, by 
the plan of the series in which his work is published, was pre- 
vented from frequent footnotes, or he would doubtless have 
told us more of the labours of such pioneers as Horace 
Hayman Wilson, the Serampore missionaries (Carey, Ward 


and Marshman), and a multitude of others, most of whose works 
are merely named in the bibliographical appendix. It is a 
record of stupendous labour. We must note especially what 
Professor Macdonell tells us in chapter iv. about the revolution 
inaugurated by the great scholar Roth when he threw aside 
the traditional interpretation of the Vedas, and in his work on 
The Literature and History of the Veda asserted the principle 
that :— 

“The aim of Vedic interpretation was not to ascertain the 
meaning which Sayana, or even Yaska, who lived eighteen 
centuries earlier, attributed to the Vedic hymns; but the 
meaning which the ancient poets themselves intended. Such 
an end could not be attained by simply following the lead of 
the commentators. For the latter, though valuable guides 
towards the understanding of the later theological and ritual 
literature, with the notions and practice of which they were 
farhiliar, showed no continuity of tradition from the time o 
the poets ; for the tradition supplied by them was solely that 
which was handed down among interpreters, and only began 
when the meaning of the hymns was no longer fully compre- 
hended.” 

Roth was thus the founder of the great science of Vedic 
philology—the introducer of the “higher criticism” of the 
Vedas. Something analogous to this has taken place in regard 
to the study of our own Holy Scriptures, where the “ higher 
criticism” is full of activity, and promises the most important 
results. 

We enjoyed the privilege many years ago of studying 
portions of the Rig Veda with the most learned Pandit of 
Southern India. He knew the entire Veda by heart, and 
when the first word of any verse was uttered he would 
rapidly conclude it, and pour forth a stream of commentary, 
partly Sayana’s, and partly his own, which often utterly 
bewildered us. But one thing astonished us at the time: he 
took invariably what we should call the lowest view of every- 
thing. His interpretations were almost always physical and 
not spiritual. “Light” to him was the light of the sun; and 
the Gayatri was the invocation of the orb of day by a shivering 
Brahman on the bank of the stream where he bathed amid 
the mists of the morning. Our Western interpretations seemed 
to him mystical and far-fetched. This experience, and others 
of a similar kind, have induced me to believe that in many of 
our translations we read in no little of our Western thought, 
and find in these ancient texts what we bring. 

We have touched upon a very few of the important 
topics discussed in Professor Macdonell's most interesting and 
suggestive volume. We hope, however, enough has been 
written to induce the reader to study the work for himself. 


G. U. Pope. 





“THE WISEST FOOL IN CHRISTENDOM.” 


A Royal RHETORICIAN : A Treatise on Scottis Poesie ; A Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco, &c. By King James VI. and I. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Robert S. Rait. Westminster: A. 
Constable. 


A FRAGMENT of King James's table-talk, collected by Sir 
Thomas Overbury, which may happen to be authentic, declares 
that “he that is vain and foolish of himself, becomes more so 
by the addition of learning.” If there is any doubt about the 
King’s possession of those natural qualities, there is none 
about his brilliant education and his extreme docility. He 
might have been less vain and less foolish without the instruc- 
tions of a scholar who was likewise a tutor of Montaigne’s, and 
whose Latin versions of Euripides and Horatian paraphrases of 
the Psalms are many degrees less readable than the dullest 
efforts of his Royal pupil; but the learning is there, at any 
rate. Tim, on the whole, has dealt rather hardly with the 
British Solomon and his pretentions to authorship, and though 
there is nothing to say for any attempt to revive his reputation 
as a poet or as a tractarian, it was quite worth while to put 
together this little book of selected specimens, which have 
possibly some solid claims, philological and historical, to be 
treated with respect. 

Of the compositions here printed, Ane Schort Treatise of 
Scoltis Poesie, the Sonnets, and Ane Schort Poeme of Tyme, are 
written in the Scottish language ; the Counterblaste io Tobacco: 
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like most of the King’s prose writings, is in English. 
Intrinsically the Treatise is worth next to nothing. It was made 
when the King of Scots was eighteen, and served for preface 
to his Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art of Poesie. That 
first collection of poems (printed at Edinburgh in 1584) 
consists, besides the twelve sonnets of “invocations to the 
goddis ” and the Poem of Time, of a tedious invention in stanzas 
of seven lines each, called The Phenix and inspired by Pliny ; 
and several translations, the most considerable being that of 
L'Uranie, ou Muse Celeste, by Du Bartas. This translation is 
remarkably spirited as well as close; it was not the King’s 
fault if the work is a dull one. Du Bartas indeed (though his 
fame made Ronsard jealous and his poetry gave ideas to 
Milton) is as turgid and pedantic a poet as ever lived. He 
came to Edinburgh as ambassador of the King of Navarre ; 
and a literary friendship between him and James was 
cemented by mutual flattery of the most laborious description ; 
for the King’s second volume of poems, His Maiesties Poeticall 
Exercises at Vacant Houres (Edinburgh, 1591), contains, besides 
another royal translation from Du Bartas, The Furies, the fluent 
Frenchman’s version of the King’s epic, The Lepanto, which pre- 
cedes it. This celebration of the great Christian victory over the 
Crescent is the King of Scots’ largest original effort, though 
not his best. Du Bartas calls it in his preface “ceste plante 
que l'Apollon de nostre temps a semé de sa propre main, et 
les Graces ont arrousé du nectar plus diuin qui coule de leur 
bouche.” Here is a short example of James's heroic 
manner :— 
“The Turquish Host in manner like 
Themselves they did array, 
The which two Bashaas did command 
And order everie way. 
For Portan Basha had in charge 
To governe all by land, 
And Ali-Basha had by sea 
The only cheife command.” 
It runs to near a thousand lines ! 

These two volumes, and The Psalms of King David, 
translated by King Fames, which were published after the 
King’s coming into England (and of which Mr. Rait gives a 
few specimens here), constitute the poetical achievement of 
“the Apollo of our time.” Without any doubt, what talent he 
possessed is to be seen in the poetry included in this volume. 
The invocative sonnets, though pedantic, are smooth at least. 
“His Maiesties owne sonnet,” addressed to Prince Henry, is 
bad prose; but the Poeme of Tyme has really some merit. 
But quite the best composition of the royal poet is, to my 
mind, a sonnet brought to light by Mr. R. P. Gillies, who in 
1814 republished the Essayes of a Prentise, with a laudatory 
memoir. As it does not appear in Mr. Rait’s volume, I 
venture to quote it entire. 

“ The azure vaulte, the crystall circles bright, 

The gleaming fyrie torches powdered there ; 
The changing round, the shining beamie light, 
The sad and bearded fyres, the monsters faire ; 
The prodiges appearing in the aire, 
The rearding thunders and the blustering winds, 
The foules in hue and shape and nature raire, 
The prettie notes that winged musician finds ; 
In earth, the savrie flouris, the metalled minds, 
The wholsum herbes, the hautie pleasant trees, 
The silver streams, the beasts of sundrie kinds, 
The bounded roares and fishes of the seas ; 
All these for teaching man the Lord did frame 
To do his will whose glorie shines in thame.” 
To return to the Treatise, its interest lies chiefly in the fact that 
it is unique. No one had set forth “reulis and cautelis to be 
observit and eschewit in Scottis poesie” before King James, 
“albeit sindrie hes written of it in English, whilk is lykest to 
our language.” It is a futile little book, yet the King gives 
some sensible advice to apprentices in the art of versifying— 
telling them, for instance, that of two kinds of epithets 
exemplified in the phrases “ Apollo Gyde-Sunne” and “ Apollo 
reular of the Sunne,” the better is “this last fasson,” 
“ because it expressis the authoris meaning als weill as the 
uther, and yet makis na corruptit wordis, as the uther dois.” 
The earlier editor mentioned above, Mr. R. P. Gillies, 
speculates much about the authorship of certain passages of 
Scottish poetry which the Royal rhetorician quoted to illus- 
trate his precepts. He found several uncertain, and Mr. Rait 
does not seem to have attempted to identify them. 
The other prose composition reprinted in this little book, 


King James's Counterblaste to Tobacco, has never been absolutely 
forgotten, and is still amusing to read for its mixture of 
pedantry and vituperation. Its arguments against a practice 
that must have taken a prodigiously strong hold on the nation 
in the space of thirty years are all subordinate to one considera- 
tion—that it is intolerable to the smell. The Counterblaste in 
James's view was “but a toy” and “the fume of an idle 
brain.” The notes Mr. Rait has appended show what more 
serious resistance was opposed by Royal Proclamaticn to the 
spread of a habit “lothsome to the eye, hateful to the Nose, 
harmfull to the brain, dangerous to the Lungs, and in the 
blacke stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible 
Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse.” 

It remains to say of Mr. Rait’s labours that his Introduction 
gives an acceptable description of the King’s other prose 
works, and particularly of what remains by far the most serious 
of them all, the book of instructions to Prince Henry called 
Basilicon Doron, which, when all allowance is made for James's 
peculiar conception of his office, remains a very shrewd and a 
very pious manual. 


F, Y. E. 





SIR JOSHUA FITCH ON EDUCATION, 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. Lectures and Addresses by 
Sir Joshua Fitch. Cambridge : at the University Press. 


THE history of education in England presents rather a drab- 
coloured retrospect. Sectarian controversies have generally 
divided with arguments from the breeches pocket the interest 
which the average Englishman has been able to spare to the 
training of the future children of the State. Often dismissed as a 
mere matter of commercial arithmetic, or exiled to the dreary 
province of the expert, the most human of all social questions 
has languished on adventitious and unhealthy stimulants to 
public attention. Occasional manifestations of interest 
have interrupted the general continuity of neglect. But 
a system which has associated education with a par- 
ticular species of ecclesiatical privilege has proved a 
splendid ally to the powerful forces of Philistinism, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that there are few 
countries in civilised Europe in which the art, the 
methods, the aims of education have claimed so little of the 
public thought and such rare intervals of sustained enthusiasm. 
Yet if England asa whole has never exhibited the interest 
taken both in Germany and France in the subject, 
there have not been lacking reformers who have attempted 
to rescue education from its false position. Of these 
the late Mr. Matthew Arnold was one and Sir Joshua 
Fitch is another. And their efforts have not been in vain. 
Perhaps the greatest educational reform for very many years 
has been the creation by Mr. Acland of the special depart- 
ment for research, which, under the wise direction of Mr. 
Sadler, has already rendered very great services to the nation. 
We are of course always liable to the danger of mere imita- 
tion in these matters, for, as Sir Joshua Fitch warns us in one 
of his essays, nothing is so certainly conditioned by the 
individual genius of a people asits policy in education. But no 
student of education can afford to dispense with the record 
of the accumulated experieace and experiments of other 
countries presented in the special report of that Department. 
Sir Joshua Fitch’s book does not pretend to be more than a 
collection. It is largely made up of lectures delivered at 
various times and in various places and of articles reproduced 
from the reviews. But through all its diversities of place, time 
and detail there is an identity of spirit. A distinguished 
public official who has brought to the routine of his 
administration a speculative interest and the zeal of the 
reformer, Sir Joshua Fitch presents each separate problem of 
organisation or of method as part of the problem of the ultimate 
objects of all education. The curse of our educational dis- 
order is isolation. It is the chief merit of this volume that it 
gives us a synthetic view. The writer does not regard educa- 
tion as a mere professional interest, as a preliminary to 
certain occupations, or a commercial training ; he regards 
it as it is regarded, for example, in France, as the 
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supreme moral responsibility of a nation to its citizens 
in which everything else is secondary to influence upon 
character. 

The first five chapters of the book are concerned with 
the psychology of the subject. The author discusses the 
methods of teaching as illustrated in the Bible ; the methods 
of Socrates; the significance to the educationist of the 
Darwinian discoveries ; the training of the reason; and the 
mutual action and reaction of hand work and head work. 
These lectures are full of instruction and suggestion, and if 
they are primarily meant for teachers they appeal to a far more 
general audience. In his discussion of the ineffectiveness of 
proverbs as a means of instruction, Sir Joshua Fitch perhaps 
scarcely does justice to the aphorism. It is undeniable that 
an aphorism may often consist of a half-truth or a positive 
falsehood. It may crystallise reflections on life which are 
neither noble nor instructive. A soured man may concentrate 
in an acid epigram all the flavour of a disappointed career. 
But in the typical literature of aphorisms, as Mr. Morley has 
shown in his brilliant lecture, the literature which can boast 
Helveétius, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére and Vauvenargues, 
the ignoble, the cynical, the clever handling of phrase and 
verbalism are less conspicuous than a carilas humani generis, 
a serene contemplation, a wide and genial outlook on life, a 
wisdom which, if it flashes into wit, is something more 
than the uncertain glitter of paradox. Where could the 
note of the universal be better found than in such an 
aphorism as “Great thoughts come from the heart”? Surely, 
if they are ineffective in education, it is not because “ there is 
often more of alliteration and of point than of sterling worth ” 
in aphorisms, but because, as Sir Joshua Fitch himself tells us, 
they are more intelligible to older people than to children. 
Mr. Morley has laid it down that it is the virtue of an aphorism 
that it conveys a portion of a truth with such point as to 
set us thinking on what remains; and he quotes Plutarch’s 
remark that it is well for young men to go for a light to 
another man’s fire, but by no means to tarry by it instead of 
kindling a torch of their own. It isan inversion of the natural 
order to expect children to start by speculating on the truth 
and the limits of a conclusion of thought. The mind which 
can grope its way along with the help of an aphorism must 
already have learned to walk. Aphorisms are splendid school- 
masters ; but not for children. 

It is impossible to do more than refer to a few of the 
subjects discussed in the volume. There is an extremely 
interesting chapter on Educational Endowments. The writer, 
after quoting Mr. Mill's plea that, for the sake of giving full 
scope to the varieties of human individuality, the conditions of 
particular endowments should not be interfered with during the 
time which individual foresight can reasonably be supposed to 
cover, relates his own experience in examining one hundred 
grammar-schools before the Reform of 1869. He was im- 
pressed more by their sameness than by anything else. 
“Whatever was striking and novel in the original conception 
of the founder had long ago disappeared ; but the restrictions 
remained in full force.” Sir Joshua Fitch suggests that 
no charitable endowments should be accepted unless it is 
clear that they will serve a useful public purpose, and, 
secondly, that there should not be too rigid a prescription 
of the means and machinery by which that purpose is to be 
attained. He quotes as instances of an enlightened liberality 
the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore and the Mason 
endowments of education at Birmingham. But, under 
all circumstances, there must be reserved to the State tne right 
to revise such arrangements and there must be provision for 
an efficient and responsible governing body. Sir Joshua Fitch 
lays great stress on the injury done by the administration of 
charitable funds by groups of private trustees, and the whole 
chapter will appeal to every one familiar with-cases in which 
the only effect of a charitable bequest has been to reduce the 
rate of wages in the neighbourhood. 

Two of the lectures here reproduced were concerned 
with a particularly important question—the status of elemen- 
tary school teachers. It is clear that the success of our 
education largely depends on them ; and it is also clear that 
the circumstances of their position are not the best adapted 
to the development of the qualities which their work demands. 
There has never been in England the respect for the teaching 
profession which is to be found in Scotland and_ certain 


continental countries. This is neither creditable to England 
nor salutory to education. Sir Joshua Fitch describes some 
of the consequent disadvantages to the elementary school 
teacher. A large proportion of our teachers have never been 
through a training college, and in the training colleges them- 
selves Sir Joshua Fitch deplores “a certain closeness in the 
intellectual atmosphere.” He finds one remedy for this in 
University Extension lectures, which, besides encouraging the 
study of subjects which are not a necessary part of the 
curriculum, bring training-students into association with 
students who are not intending to be teachers. And it is of 
course unreasonable to expect that ordinary men and women 
will entirely escape from the influences of a system which has 
tended to restrict education to an affair of grant-earning 
syllabuses. Of late years something has been done to give a 
wider scope to the teacher. Not the least of the difficulties of 
his position is that he often finds himself under a governing 
body which shares none of his enthusiasms or interests, and if 
there are considerable objections to the multiplication of civil 
servants the disadvantages of placing the teacher in a situation 
in which his energies and ideas may be cramped and dis- 
couraged by managers whose only concern is to keep the 
expenses down are probably greater than those of a system 
which makes him ultimately responsible to some higher 
authority such as a county council. But one of the first 
necessities is to create and sustain a local attachment to the 
school, to make the parents take a pride in the welfare of 
their children and in the achievements of the teacher. The 
system of private control is clearly fatal to the interest which 
is the condition of such mutual sympathy. Sir Joshua Fitch 
recommends, with this object amongst others, the adoption of 
the French system of leaving certificates, which he describes 
in his last chapter. 

One of the most interesting chapters of the book describes 
the careers of Lancaster and Bell. They presenta curious 
contrast. Lancaster ruined himself for his enthusiasms, though 
they followed him into the debtors’ prison. Bell made money 
out of everything, from tobacco speculations to his monitorial 
system. Lancaster's reckless improvidence was the despair 
of his friends. He was hopelessly incompetent to manage his 
own business affairs or the affairs of his educational enter- 
prises, and long before he died under a cartwheel in New 
York he had been abandoned by the patrons of his earlier 
fortunes. Bell attached himself apparently more from fore- 
sight than enthusiasm to the cause of sectarian education, 
and made a splendid thing out of it. One of his friends 
assured him that for very little money he might be “ para- 
graphed up to the episcopal throne.” Bell thought he deserved 
as much, but he had to content himself with a canonry at 
Westminster and a fortune of £120,000. 

There is an admirable chapter on grammar-schools, an 
account of Thring’s life and work, and a discussion of the 
modern provision for women’s education. The volume is full 
of instruction and suggestion for st-dents of education in all 
its aspects. 


t,o. 





LUTHER. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Third Volume. Refor- 
mation and Counter Reformation. By the late Dr. Wilhelm 
Moeller. Edited by Dr. G. Kawerau. Translated by J. H. 
Freese. London: Sonnenschein. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 


Tuis third volume of the late Dr. Moeller’s Church history is 
only in part by his hand. Indeed the greater part is by Dr. 
Kawerau. It is, however, a satisfactory piece of work, a sound 
encyclopedia of the history of the Reformation—especially in 
the German countries—based on profound learning, not 
imaginative, inquisitive or literary, but infused with a mild 
common. sense and a solid satisfaction with Lutheranism as 
revealed in history. It is a thoroughly German book, and as 
such will have its use in English libraries, where it can take 
its place as a high-class book of reference. The principal men 
and movements are all set down in their proper place and 
proportion, 
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The reputations of great historical personages go up and 
down in general estimation, less on account of fresh dis- 
coveries in historical knowledge than on account of waves of 
sentiment in the modern world of thought or politics. English 
opinion has undergone in a hundred years the most profound 
change of opinion for the better about Cromwell ; but it has 
also undergone a slight change for the worse about Luther. 
Neither of these changes are attributable to new historical 
discovery, for if Cromwell's letters and speeches had been 
published in the last century they would have been held by 
philosophers for the ravings of lunacy, and by statesmen for 
the artifice of ambition. Neither is Luther's want of “ culture,” 
which it is now so fashionable to condemn, in any sense a 
“new fact ;” indeed it is not the development of history, but of 
opinion, that has somewhat trenched upon the attachment of 
freedom-loving men for “ grand, rough old Martin Luther.” 
What, then, is the cause of this general change in opinion, 
that has brought Cromwell and Luther on to something 
like an equality in the minds of this generation of 
Englishmen, by the double process of greatly exalting the one 
and slightly lowering the other? It is not the Catholic move- 
ment of this century, for anything which that might have done 
to reduce Luther it would also have done to reduce Cromwell ; 
many English Protestants are beginning to regard Cromwell as 
the tutelary saint of their creed and to think and speak less 
about Luther. The cause lies very much mere in the 
pervading atmosphere of nationalism, which works subtly to 
destroy cosmopolitan hero-worship, even in the minds of 
persons who think themselves most removed from petty 
jealousy or intellectual provincialism. Englishmen in most 
branches of life and thought are seeking English ideals and 
prototypes ; in art and music, indeed, insularity is plainly 
impossible, but in literature England is a world by itself, 
satisfying, though far from complete ; in politics, too, people 
regard the Continent as a failure and believe that Britain must 
work out her own salvation. In religion there is a corre- 
sponding desire for forms peculiarly “English ;’ so while the 
High Churchman talks about “Anglicanism” and objects to 
the Pope chiefly because, in spite of all temptations, he 
remains an Italian, the Protestant begins to talk more of 
Cromwell and less of Luther. “Imperialism” has many sides 
to it, good and bad, and this is one of them. 

The English Luther-worship of a hundred years ago, 
which has for the reasons stated above somewhat declined, 
finds its noblest imaginative expression and its most exact 
logical statement in Coleridge’s works, especially in The 
Friend, (That storehouse of ripe thought and chaste writing 
is too unlike the modern world to be popular to-day. Unprac- 
tical though Coleridge was, the fact that even he could dream 
of its selling as a newspaper shows how times have changed.) 
The piece of poetical psychology in The Friend that describes 
the famous encounter with the Devil is the best historical 
appreciation that there is of Luther as a man, and nobly 
illustrates the feeling that Englishmen then had for him. 

“ He was a poet indeed, as great a poet as ever lived in any 
age or country, but his poetic images were so vivid that they 
mastered the poet’s own mind. He was possessed with them, 
as with substances distinct from himself : Luther did not write, 
he acted poems. The Bible was a spiritual, indeed, but not a 
figurative, armoury in his belief: it was the magazine of his 
warlike stores, and from thence he was to arm himself, and 
supply both shield and sword and javelin to the elect. Methinks 
I see him sitting, the heroic student, in his chamber in the 
Wartburg, with his midnight lamp before him, seen by the late 
traveller in the distant plain of Bischofsroda, as a star on the 
mountain! Below it lies the Hebrew Bible open, on which he 
gazes, his brow pressing on his palm, brooding over some 
obscure text, which he desires to make plain to the simple boor 
and to the humble artizan, and to transfer its whole force into 
their own natural and living tongue,” &c. 

This feeling which Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the Lake 
school of politics and poetry evinced for Luther and the 
Reformation was due not a little to the circumstances of their 
own time. They stood in the midcurrent of the second great 
world-stirring ; they had each of them experienced in the 
recesses of his own being the force of the flood-wave of revo- 
lution, and then the cold ebb of reaction drawing back with a 
wailful sound along the beach. Each of them, therefore, 
turned with instinctive understanding to the men of the first 
world stirring, and understood them as we of the drossy time 
can only understand our brothers of the eighteenth century. 


As ex-revolutionists they sympathised with Luther's fire and 
daring, while as anti-Jacobins they saw in the Reformation a 
world-stirring of the right kind, a favourable contrast to the 
Jacobinism which they had found wanting. Similarly the 
great mass of the Tories of that day pointed back to the 
German Reformation as an example of what a revolution 
should be. “ Here,” they said, “is a revolutionary propaganda 
which begins by reforming the individual ; Jacobinism pulls 
society to pieces first before attempting any such inward 
revolution, The German Revolution was from within outwards, 
the French attempts to be from without inwards.” Such, a 
hundred years ago, was the basis of the orthodox Tory and the 
orthodox Evangelical admiration of Luther and his work, 
There was more to be said for the theory itself than for the 
applications of it which they made, 


G. M, TREVELYAN. 





NORMANDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NORMANDY. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Macmillan. 


For the individual to whom France at this moment means the 
Exhibition there is not perhaps much material for that parti- 
cular event to be gathered in Normandy. He may, indeed, 
imagine a grand international race between a local Norman 
train and a green Bayswater omnibus. He may dream of a 
competition in confidential solemnity and physical hoarseness 
between a French and an English church cicerone ; and if 
the English omnibus would (most probably) win in the first 
contest, we have no doubt at all that the French cicerone 
would win in the second. But Normandy has in the matter 
of international enlightenment one real advantage over Paris 
at this time. It is possible for an Englishman to visit a French 
Exhibition in a temper of the most virgin arrogance. A 
certain type of English tourist, having decided not to 
“boycott” the Exhibition, may strut through Paris in a spirit 
that makes one wish he felt it his duty to boycott every 
assembly of his fellow-creatures. The heroics of M. 
Millerand may exhibit to him much of the real weak- 
ness and much of the misunderstood greatness of the 
French character. The inevitable ugliness of a modern 
“show” may leave his imagination free to compare it with 
the grander architecture of the Wheel at Earl's Court, into 
which eager hundreds ascend nightly—presumably because it 
is the only place from which it cannot be seen. Everywhere 
the tawdriness of that which is new, the pretentiousness of 
that which is official, may give food to any mind that is 
desirous of indulging in the contemptible pleasure of con- 
tempt. But no Englishman who travels in Normandy and 
takes with him any vestige of English generosity and shrewd- 
ness can fail to feel, amid sleepy towns and grass-grown ruins, 
the silent splendour of the enduring greatness of France. He 
finds himself among the monuments of a French civilisation 
which sowed cathedrals and council halls as thick as farms in 
Kent in an age when utter savagery reigned in the land of 
France's great modern enemy and of her great modern ally. 
And in the shadow of this opulent antiquity he finds a race, 
living and vigorous, whose faults indeed are neither few nor 
small, but whose virtues are those especially claimed for the 
Teuton—strength, prudence, fidelity and industry; none the 
worse for being touched with a certain democratic courtesy 
which is rare in London and almost undiscoverable in Paris. 
Mr. Percy Dearmer and Mr. Pennell are suited to each 
other in one respect ; that they are both impressed with the 
necessity of avoiding the air and spirit of the guide-book. 
But while Mr. Pennell’s scorn of the practical is airy and 
triumphant, Mr. Dearmer’s is fitful and desperate. Now and 
then the guide-book conquers. A reader who opens the book 
incautiously may easily light on a paragraph rene 
“ Proceeding up the left aisle we find ourselves ~ 
and be forced, with a slight shudder, to turn over the pages 
quickly. But to dwell on these lurid examples would be to 
give an utterly false idea of a very imteresting work. Mr. 
Dearmer has grasped the one great truth of the matter, that 
to be rambling, to bg lop-sided, to be unequal, are things that 
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matter not at all, if by these processes a man may dwell on 
what he has to say and pass over what everybody else has 
said. Mr, Dearmer has certain hobbies of his own; one of 
them is medizval military architecture, a truly generous 
hobby which warms the heart, since it cannot under any 
conceivable circumstances be of any material use to anybody. 
By the space he devotes to the difficulty of capturing Coeur- 
de-Lion’s fortress of CLateau-Gaillard one might think he was 
going to storm that long-dismantled stronghold next morning. 
Another of his interests is coloured glass. The general 
impression of Norman buildings conveyed in his pages is that 
they consist entirely of windows, like the Crystal Palace. 
But words cannot convey how warmly Mr. Dearmer is to be 
commended for giving his work the sincerity of a specialist 
rather than the hypocrisy of the “cultured” tourist, with his 
predestined admiration of every buttress and crypt. There is 
snobbery and flattery enough among men; there is no need 
that we should fawn upon stones. 

Mr. Pennell is, of course, even further from the beaten 
track. His work can hardly be considered by the tourist a 
good substitute for an album of photographs. He is one of 
the most brilliant of that modern school of artists in whom 
the desire to copy external objects is always checked bya 
delicate love of the materials and medium in which the work 
is done. If he sketches a cottage in pen-and-ink, the lines 
suggest the bricks; but they are not brick lines—they are 
deliberately and avowedly pen-and-ink lines ; the soul of the 
pen is in them as the soul of the bow is in the flying arrow. 
If he draws a waterfall in charcoal, he may love the great 
mountains and the ruinous fall of the river, but he does not 
love them half as much as he loves that piece of charred 
stick in his hand—its filmy lines or black abrupt angles. 

Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are, of course, admirable, and 
they are reproduced in a manner that must have satisfied the 
artist himself—not the most roseate of optimists on such 
points of criticism. One rather singular thing about the 
illustrations is the large number of them that are set on the 
page crooked, making the spires reel as if Normandy were a 
land of earthquakes. “The Tower of St. Jacques,” for 
example, is a splendid architectural study, but it is impossible 
to repress the query—which Mr. Winkle applied to his horse— 
“What makes him go sideways?” I note this eccentricity 
with some trepidation, for it may be a part of the new 
technique. No one acquainted with Mr. Pennell’s literary 
personality would be surprised if the matter ended in an 
indignant article over his name, in which he explained that 
artists had long abandoned the obstinate, fatuous, clumsy 
process of putting a picture the right way up, had realised the 
great atmospheric delicacy of the oblique method, and that 
this enlightenment, long familiar to the great aristocracy of 
art, might soon work its way down, through the lunatic 
asylums and the criminal class, to the comprehension of the 
literary critics. 

Any one who can appreciate the technique of sketching 
will find inexhaustible pleasure even in those parts of Mr. 
Pennell’s work in which his excellences are scholarly and 
traditional. If he blackens a tree with barred lines, the lines 
grip the tree tight and give it solid shape : they do not merely 
stripe it like a tiger-skin rug. If he throws outa line, however 
long and loose, it is sent flying in great curves like a lasso at a 
definite place and purpose : not sent stumbling through blank 
spaces like a lost cow in the style of the imitators of Beardsley. 
But the chief interest of Mr. Pennell’s art is not in the more 
conservative portions. The basis of the artistic as of the 
ethical virtues is courage, and of courage there is only one 
certain and splendid signal—failure. And among all the 
designs there are none that more definitely give its character 
to the series than those which are not wholly successful, which 
aim at an original effect and miss it. Here and there a mass 
of hill and cloud, left too defiantly blank, does not suggest a 
blaze of sunshine, but merely a square of white paper : here 
and there a medley of strokes does not come together quickly 
enough to assume the features of a familiar cathedral. But 
these are more especially valuable, for they are the marks of 
the chivalrous and ambitious spirit of Mr. Pennell’s art, which 
is everywhere making experiments, which seeks with cach 
sketch to found a school. 

Of all the many styles which Mr. Pennell affects with 
success, there is one which calls for a certain notice, for it is 


that which has most recently modified his work. It is essen- 
tially describable as a sketchy revival of the pre-Raphaelite 
landscape. The heavy dogmas of pre-Raphaelite criticism 
have gone, the corpse that falls from every religion at its 
resurrection. But the spirit, the unconscious spirit of the 
great brotherhood, its instinct for the decorative character of 
the shapes of things, its instinct for the effective conventional 
treatment of sun and tree and river, its fresh feeling for the 
youth of the earth, none the less fascinated and fascinating 
because it was touched with a youthful asceticism and fear, 
its medieval sentiment of a compact cosmos in which clouds 
and stars were as solid as stones and mountains—all this _half- 
mystic, half-grotesque realism is gathered up into the eternal 
web of the world’s art. And if any one wishes to see the 
essential truth that was in pre-Raphaelitism, he has only to 
look at an outline sketch of Mont Saint Michel, by Joseph 
Pennell—one of the greatest of the Impressionists. 


G. K. C, 





THE COCK-PIT OF SCOTLAND. 
ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. By John Geddie. London: Sands. 


EDINBURGH has proved an attractive theme to a host of-writers, 
from Dunbar down to the author of Picturesque Notes. There 
seems to be a never-fading charm about the city that has 
grown round the grey old Castle Rock—a city with rows upon 
rows of modern villas and tenements springing up among the 
green fields and lanes from Murayfield to Joppa, and from 
Trinity well-nigh to Fairmilehead, but a city, too, with 
memories that go back past the days when the most kindly 
and tolerant of sceptics hobnobbed with ministers of the 
Establishment in the Lawnmarket ; past the troubled years 
when the Covenant was signed in the churchyard of Grey- 
friars ; away back to the times when the Stuarts held Court 

in Holyrood, and that still more distant past when Malcolm 

went down to Queensferry to meet his saintly English bride 

The history of Edinburgh is an epitome of that of Scotland 

What Paris has been to France during the last century that 
was Edinburgh to Scotland down till quite recent days. The 
Edinburgh mob became a terror to its rulers (as poor King 
Jamie found when he was besieged in the Tolbooth), and it 
was largely in the streets of the capital that the battle of the 
Reformation was fought and won. Hardly a spot in the Old 
Town but has some historic interest, but revives the memory 
of some old story, and sends one’s thoughts back to that 
romantic past of Scottish history which no true Scot can ever 
look at but through a mist that glorifies and transforms the 
whole. And all these old memories, all these associations with 
the past, Mr. Geddie knows. His knowledge never fails. Stand 
with him on the new North-bridge, the hum of traffic round you, 
and the engines shrieking and puffing in the great station below, 
and he will tell you how this Edinburgh looked to the eyes of 
Prince Charlie when he was welcomed to his capital by a 
cheering throng in the Duke’s Walk, or to the eyes of stout old 
Sir David Lyndsay when he went down across the valley of the 
Nor’ Loch to see his play acted in the Playfield where the 
slums of Greenside now stand. Walk with Mr. Geddie up 
past Saint Giles’ to the Castle, and then back and through the 
Canongate, down the long slope which has been the cockpit 
of Scotland. He will show you all that you can wish to see, 
he will take you away for an afternoon from the prosaic days 
of steam and cable tramways, and make you live in a world 
strangely different from that which goes heedlessly hurrying 
past the very spot where once stood the Tolbooth with its 
grim array of traitors’ heads. Nor is it only with the Old Town 
that Mr. Geddie is familiar. Already the New Town has got 
its traditions. From George Street emanated the thunders of 
“Maga,” when Wilson and Aytoun, Hogg and De Quincey, 
championed the cause of Toryism. In George Street, too, 
lived Francis Jeffrey, and from his apartments came the work 
that made the “ Edinburgh” famous. And a host of great 
writers have lived and worked in the streets and terraces of 
this New Town. Follow Mr. Geddie, then, across the valley, 
where the railway line has taken the place of that unsavoury 
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loch where dogs and cats used to find their last resting-place, 
follow him over to Queen Street and Moray Place, and he will 
show you all that recalls the memory of the great men who 
have made Edinburgh illustrious, from Sir Walter to R.L.S. And 
when all is done you will realise what Edinburgh has been in the 
past, and you will wonder whether there be any famous man 
who has not lived in the Scottish capital at one time or 
another. 

We have said enough to show that Mr. Geddie’s new 
work will make a capital guide-book. But it is more than a 
guide-book. What he has done in a former work for the 
“Kingdom” of Fife, he has done in this book for Edinburgh. 
He has written a careful and loving topographical history of 
Auld Reekie, tracing it from its beginning in the humble 
hamlet that King Edwin founded long ago. What more 
delightful method of learning history can there be than to 
take such a book as this and study it on the spot, among the 
scenes of which it tells? The only fault we can find is that 
sometimes Mr. Geddie's brevity becomes tantalising. It is 
hard to tell all that there is to tell of Edinburgh in 300 
pages. There is an excellent index, and the illustrations are 
admirable. 


W. H. B. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the May number of the Century Magazine Mr. Morley’s 
Oliver Cromwell is continued. It is a period of suspense 
vividly pourtrayed. The King flies from Hampton Court to 
Carisbrooke Castle, is removed from Carisbrooke to Hurst 
Castle and thence to Windsor. The strength of the Royalist 
party was in the City of Londonand in Wales. Inthe country 
generally the excesses of Puritanism were producing dis- 
content. Signs of mutiny in the Fleet and the Army, the 
Scottish and the Irish menace darkened the close of the year 
1647; and Mr. Morley sets himself to justify Cromwell's 
latter-day description of the year 1648 :—“So many insurrec- 
tions, invasions, secret designs (open and public) all quashed 
in so short a time, and this by the very signal appearance of 
God himself.” If Episcopacy and Presbyterianism could have 
been reconciled, there is no saying how long the triumph of 
the Independents might have been delayed. Even as things 
stood, the campaign of 1648 required all Oliver's fortitude and 
genius. We compare the three days’ battle of Preston with 
the affair of Paardeberg : each ended with a capitulation. 
“My horse are miserably beaten out, and I have ten thousand 
of them prisoners,” wrote Oliver after that battle, just as Lord 
Roberts might have written after French’s ride, substituting 
three for ten. Hamilton like Cronje was captured. It was in 
completing the task that Cromwell showed his infinite 
superiority : “He was always full of that instinct of practical 
thoroughness which abhors the leaving of a ragged edge.” 

“ The Testimony from Johannesburg” is the title of two 
short but piquant articles in the Contemporary Review. In the 
first Mr. Hobson replies to Mr. Hosken’s late autobiographical 
article, and supplies.some further information about Mr. 
Hosken!s qualifications :— 

“*In describing thintseif.as chairman of the Uitlander Council 
and of the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce, he modestly 
withholds two important qualifications—the directorship which 
he held in that company whose conduct has been the gravest 
scandal in the whole history of the Transvaal, the Nobel 
dynamite monopoly, and the recent directorship of the company 
which established last spring the Transvaal Leader, whose 
inflammatory language was expressly designed to force this 
country into war with the Transvaal.” 

Mr. Hosken’s residence and occupations are a sufficient 
voucher for his knowledge, “ but not for the accurate and full 
transmission of that knowledge.” In short Mr. Hosken is 
thoroughly trounced. The “bold rotundity” of his misstate- 
ments is displayed in some detail. His misrepresentations 
are carefully exhibited, and the long-lived falsification of the 
Edgar case once more exposed. Mr. Hosken’s reply speaks 
for itself. Facts and assumptions are trotted out. Common 
knowledge and gossip and all sorts of vague evidence which 
cannot be examined and refuted are trailed across the scent. 


Edgar's cottage in one of Mr. Hosken’s picturesque passages 
“was one of a double row of a blind alley.” It would have to 
be very blind indeed to be appropriate accommodation for 
the dupes of Mr. Hosken. 

The historian of the Third Republic, Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, has contributed to the Fortnightly Review for May 
an article on “ The Possibility of a War between England and 


France” which deserves to be read attentively on both sides, 


of the Channel. M. de Coubertin is a shrewd observer, a 
patriotic Frenchman and something more than a “ friend to 
this country '—he might indeed be easily confused with that 
interesting and sometimes mischievous type, the French 
Anglomaniac, if he had not a fund of common sense and an 
appreciation of the irreducible differences of national genius 
which have been denied to, say, M. Demolins. M. de 
Coubertin, believing that war between the two countries 
would be a calamity without compensations for either, and 
admitting its possibility, inquires where the danger is to be 
sought and combated. Like every one else who desires 
peace, he sees no international questions ahead (the New- 
foundland question is the most serious) that ought not to be 
settled satisfactorily by goodwill, common sense and the old- 
fashioned diplomacy. What makes it possible for these ques- 
tions to become the pretext of a dangerous situation, and what 
even without them constitutes something like a perpetual 
menace to peace, is, of course, the persistent provocation of 
journalists in Paris and in London. This has often been said 
before ; but M. de Coubertin writes in an unusually definite 
manner about the subject and distinguishes fairly and, it 
seems to us, accurately the different spirit and motive of the 
attacks on either side. The provocations of the Paris 
journalist, he thinks, are more irresponsible, more ignorant 
and more irritating ; those of the London journalist suggest a 
more deliberate intention to wound the self-love of our neigh- 
bours. He instances the manner in which the Wilson-Grevy 
scandals, the Charity Bazaar fire, the loss of the Bourgogne 
and especially the Dreyfus case were successively seized upon 
as opportunities to distort facts and to ignore them in order to 
hold a nation, and not a few individuals only, up to universal 
execration. Particularly calculated to excite a deep feeling of 
resentment is the idiotic and parrot-like talk about the 
“degeneration of the French.” There is also a considerable 
danger for either nation in the ignorance, fostered by the 
Press, of the strength of the other. There are thousands of 
Englishmen who really believe that the French army must 


be a negligible quantity because a French captain was. 


condemned by his peers; and hundreds of thousands 
of Frenchmen who are persuaded that the whole British 
Empire is only waiting for an opportunity to revolt against the 
mother country. Such misconceptions are dangerous indeed ! 

The same Review contains a long and temperate article 
by the well-known journalist who writes under the name of 
“ Diplomaticus” on “Annexation and After.” The writer 
insists on the necessity of eliminating the Rhodes factor from 
the settlement, and he is equally pronounced in deprecating 
any attempt to jerrymander the constituencies, and blot out 
ancient landmarks, a policy “ which would render a repetition 


of the war inevitable.” But in his discussion of the three. 


courses open to the Government his reasoning seems less 
happy :— 

“We may,” he says, “return to our original naval station 
policy and retire within the limits of British colonization, or 
we may continue our policy of the status quo ante bellum, 
realizing its issues as laid down by Mr. Chamberlain, or we 
may strike out an altogether new policy, and, by annexing the 
Republics, endeavour to pave the way to a united South 
Africa.” 

The choice, he says, lies between (2) and. (3), for (1) would 
mean the loss of South Africa and ultimately of India. Now 
he objects to (2) that it would not mean “equal rights” and 
pacification. It would lead, he argues, to a Uitlander 
Republic ; the Boers would become the oppressed. There 


* would be serious discontent; the Boers would keep their 


rifles and the Uitlander Government would demand the right 
to assert its authority with artillery. The assumption under- 
lying this argument is that all the Uitlanders will vote solid 
for the financiers ; and it is at once a justification of President 
Kruger’s reluctance to come down to five years. But what 
evidence is there to support it? Every one knows that the 
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Uitlanders have never been unanimous in supporting the 
capitalists, and the industrial policy which the capitalists now 
avow as their own is scarcely calculated io appeal to the 
labour vote. But if this were true, how are the difficultics got 
over by annexation, for “ Diplomaticus” is in favour of giving 
the Transvaal representative institutions? If an Uitlander 
majority in a British colony likes to oppress the Boers, who 
is going to stop it? It is unnecessary to add that, in common 
with all who have hitherto been known as Liberals, we 
entirely repudiate “ Diplomaticus’” assertion that there is 
nothing sacred in nationality. 

The Swiss review, Bibliothéque Universelle, contains an 
article on “ Public Opinion and the War in Africa,” by its 
editor, M. Ed. Tallichet, which was heralded with a flourish 
by the Paris correspondent of the Times. M. Tallichet’s 
arguments hardly touch any definite matter of fact, but a few 
of his reasons for approving Mr. Chamberlain’s policy are 
worth mentioning as a curiosity. In the first place he asserts 
that the Jesuits, with their implacable spirit of hatred, are at 
the bottom of all the Continental sympathy for the Boers. 
Secondly, “it is to-day an ascertained fact that the Boers 
desired war, though at first they denied it.” They armed 
secretly, and, though “ secret preparation for a war considered 
to be sure to break out within a given period may certainly 
be justified in certain cases"—as, for instance, in the case of 
the Prussians after Jena—“ the case of the Boers is different, 
and their preparations have turned them into conspirators.” 
They had the right to arm; but “the exercise of this right 
was bound to change—and has, in fact, completely changed— 
the moral principles of the people.” M. Tallichet naturally 
knows nothing of the machinations of financiers, of the 
character and aims of a large proportion of the Uitlanders ; 
and in his elaborate differentiation of the South African 
Republic and the Helvetic Confederation, he completely 
ignores the fact that the Swiss, who have freely granted 
naturalization to immigrants, were never threatened—since 
they became an independent State—by a peaceful absorption 
and the metamorphosis of their particular civilization. He 
draws, from the nature of the conflict, from the tactics of the 
Boers and the smalier number of casualties they have sutfered, 
the astonishing inference that they are not fighting for indepen- 
dence, but for conquest! It is apparently only the appearance 
of M. Brunetiére’s article in the Quarterly that suggests to 
M. Tallichet the discussion of the question compared to 
which all others are of secondary importance—the question 
whether the extinction of a Christian nationality is, or is not, 
an indefensible crime. M. Tallichet’s answer is admirably 
simple : the Boers are not a nationality! And why ? We quote 
his words :— 

“It is impossible to allow them the quality of nationality, 
for they have abandoned the rich Dutch language for a rude 
dialect ; they are generally very ignorant and have neither 
literature nor arts ; they lived for a long time in complete 
anarchy, refusing to pay the taxes necessary for carrying on 
government, until foreigners came to work their gold mines 
and supply them with superabundant resources.” 


It should be added that M. Tallichet, with the air of a prophet, 
announces that the British conquerors will treat the ex- 
Republics exactly like their own self-governing colouies. 

The Liberak Magazine for May, 1900, has a careful analysis 
of the estimated cost of the war. It is well that the country 
should not be deceived about the expense of these operations. 
Here is the table :— 


First supplementary Army estimate (October, 1899)...... £10,000,000 
Second “ ma "i (February, 1900) .... 13,000,000 
Past interest on Treasury Bills .....cccccccccccoscocesesoseeese 217,000 
cee apy Mt Bh ce LA ETE 619,000 
Provision for naval and military contingencies...,........ 5,000,000 
Increase of Army Estimates for 1900-1..........ccseeeeeeee0s 37,797,000 





ar £66,883,000 
It will be remembered that the first item was expected to 
cover the cost of the war. The Liberal Magazine points out 
that the 66 millions includes nothing for the transport back, 
or for gratuities on demobilisation ; also that the estimates 
assume that the war will be over by September, and that it 
will not be necessary to maintain any extra garrison in South 
Africa. Another point worth noticing is that, whereas half 
the cost of the Crimean war was paid for out of current 
expenditure, the present Government can only afford to pay 
fora third, The rest goes to swell the National Debt, 





FICTION. 


THE Wuite Terror. A Romance of the French Revolution and 
After. Translated from the Provengcai of Félix Gras. By 
Catherine A. Janvier. London : Heinemann. 

THE KINGs oF THE East. By Sydney C. Grier. Edinburgh and 
London : Blackwood and Sons. 

Becky. By Helen Mathers. London: Pearson. 

ORDERED SoutH. By Mrs.C. N.Williamson. London: Routledge. 

A Gay Consptracy. By Robert W. Chambers. London and New 
York : Harpers. 

THE Girts oF ENEMIES. By G. E, Mitton. London: A. and C, 
Black. 


The White Terror is a vivid picture of the chaos, panic and 
indiscriminate slaughter subsequent to the French Revolution ; 
a ruthless chronicle of unholy licences done for the cause of 
Holy Liberty. The story tells of a young Comtesse, Adeline 
D'Ambran, who, with the help of loyal servants and the cure 
of her village, is flying from Calisto, her father’s murderer. 
This powerful villain has seized the name and property of a 
neighbouring noble and wrung a promise of marriage with 
Adeline from her mother. But Adeline’s heart is already 
bestowed on a village lad, Pascalet, and the very mention of 
Calisto's name inspires her with alively terror. Marriage with 
him would be worse than death ; and after the most miraculous 
escapes Adeline is at last driven to seek refuge from her 
pursuer by taking the veil. Her adventures are narrated in a 
simple, almost smiling, fashion, which makes the grimness of 
the tragedy come rather as a shock to the reader. It is not a 
satisfactory tale. Nothing comes right; the brave and faithful 
curé, M. Randoubl, is foully murdered ; Adeline meets her 
Pascalet too late, and the villainous Calisto goes unhung. In 
spite of this The White Terror is pleasant reading, There is, 
perhaps, too much bloodshed for the fastidious, but the 
descriptions of these incidents (particularly Pascalet’s account 
of the battle of Moscow at the end of the book) are excellent. 
M. Felix Gras writes agreeably and has been fortunate in his 
translator. 

Miss} Grier has gained a certainamount of attention for 
her novels dealing with European politics, especially for the 
trilogy of which the first two books were An Uncrowned 
King and A Crowned Queen, and which is now brought to an 
end with The Kings of the East. We find it rather difficult 
to account for the success which these books have obtained. 
It is no doubt interesting to dream in provinces and weave 
romances in high politics; itis no doubt gratifying to the 
national vanity to imagine that there is an Englishman who 
can make and unmake Continental governments, and whose 
word is aprop ora defiance throughout Europe. To do this 
kind of thing realistically, however, requires an intricate 
knowledge of foreign politics. To do it fancifully requires 
real romantic feeling and a light touch, the kind of qualities, 
in fact, which Mr. Anthony Hope showed in The Prisoner of 
Zenda. MissGrier’s knowledge is obviously that of an intelli- 
gent, but quite inexperienced amateur ; her style is most serious ; 
the development of her plot is cumbrous and involved, and 
there is not the ghost of a smile in her work from beginning 
to end. Yet there are qualities, even in the very sobriety of 
The Kings of the East, which force one to recognise that Miss 
Grier is a writer who has come to stay. For one thing there 
is a marvellous perseverance and a conscientious avoidance 
of loose ends. The style, at its best, is quiet and dignified. 
There is real historical feeling. We do not believe that the 
authoress of The Kings of the East will ever be a novelist, but 
her métier is not far to seek. 

It is not hard to find reasons for the popularity of Miss 
Helen Mathers’ work. There is a dash and go about it, a 
breeziness which confounds the reason but does not leave the 
emotions unmoved. The characters in Becky are extraordinary. 
There is the fashionable heroine herself, who always calls her 
mother “the missus” and says she is like Little Tich ; there is 
her brother, the African explorer, who, when he heard the 
words Majuba Hill, “spat solemnly as all good Englishmen 
do ;” there is Lord Moray, who, though not so much as engaged 
to her, gives Becky “a good shaking” when she annoys him ; 
and there is the young attaché who thanks God we have Cecil 
Rhodes, One can laugh oneself almost into tears over the 
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absurdities of the book and yet be bound to acknowledge its 
warm human feeling. 

Beside its topical interest, which, to her credit be it said, 
is no more than in name and allusions, Mrs. Williamson’s 
Ordered South has great claim on those who read for dis- 
traction. It is an extremely well contrived, sensational novel. 
We read it with something of the same thrill of excitement 
that years ago carried us breathless through Aurora Floyd. 
It has not, perhaps, the same sustained and many-sided sensa- 
tionalism as that popular “ yellow back,” but it will have equal 
fascinations for many romantic young persons, and will be 
equally harmless in its results. Mrs. Williamson has done 
good work of a better class than this, but of its kind Ordered 
South is as good as possible. 

Had Mr. Robert W. Chambers’ A Gay Conspiracy been 
the first romance that concerned political intrigue in a small 
European State, it would probably have been a great success. 
It is not on the same plane as The Prisoner of Zenda; the 
desperate effort to lift it into the fanciful world of romance by 
the suggestion of the unreality of everything at Luxemberg is 
unsuccessful in competition with real names and the some- 
what laboured construction of incident. On the other hand 
it does not belong to the realistic novel of contemporary 
politics, though we rather suspect an attempt to gratify 
American military aspirations. It is, like all Mr. Chambers’ 
works, individual and consequently interesting, but like all his 
more recent works, it is uncertain and often irritating. Mr. 
Chambers has imagination and real charm both in style and 
thought. It is clever and readable, but it is machine-made 
work which the author has merely disturbed by his personal 
touches. We trust the next book will be entirely hand- 
made. 

The Gifts of Enemies is one of those books which promise 
more than they perform. Imperfectly constructed and not 
always Clear in its aim, it is always so obviously striving at 
essentials in character and event that it would be impossible 
tocondemn it utterly, even if it absolutely failed in its attempts. 
This it does not do. The story itself—a story of modern life, 
of cricket, company promoting and journalism—is interesting. 
The characters are clearly drawn and stick in the memory. 
But the book must stand or fall by the painting of the hero, 
which is an ambitious attempt to describe a strong man 
soberly and seriously. We are not quite sure if Mr. G. E. 
Mitton has been successful ; we are quite sure he has made a 
most praiseworthy attempt. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 








NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, THREE NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo., 6s. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 


A CYNIO’S CONSCIENCE. 


By C. T. PODMORE. 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 


By NORLEY CHESTER, 





Just ready. The Ninth English Edition, completing 37,000 Copies. 


RED POTTAGE. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. One Vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 








‘FOURTH IMPRESSION, price 1s. 6d. 
PSALMS OF THE WEST. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE. | 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. TO 
Now Ready. Price One Shilling. Contents :— 
COUNTRY TYPE PES.—I. The Shepherd. Frontispiece, Drawing in Colour by ALGIERS, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, AND LISBON 


THE — E BONHEU R 
Alts« 

THE PRICE OF FAME: Wilfred Hallett—Empire Builder 
Illustrated by Simon Harman Vedder 

LES LAVEUSES DE NUIT. By the Countess of CorK and ORRERY. 

CORNELIUS VAN DER GEEST. By VANDykKE. From an Etching by Luke 


By CICELY MCDONNELI Illustrated by Abbey 


By HARRY LANDER 


Taylor 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
by the Author 
THE WIDOW'S CLOCK. By BERNARD Capes. With Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—IL By W. A. 
BAILLIE-GROHMAN. With Illustrations from Old Prints 
AMONG THE LUPINS. By Rost CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 
|. Walter West 
THE OUTLAW..-1}. The Shuttered House. 
THE PRICE. By O. R. Apptson 
THE PASSAGE TO THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 
TON. Illustrated from Photographs 
&e. &c &e, 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


By H. W. BREWER. Illustrated from Sketches 


Illustrated by 
By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 


By Lorp ERNEST HAMIL- 


OFFICES 


HOTELS. 


BERYSTWITH,—The QUEEN'S HOTEL faces the sea, and is lighted by 

electricity. The late Sir Jas. Clarke, M.D. savs:—“A fortnight at Aberyst- 

with is equal to a month at most watering-places.” For tariffs, &c.. apply to W. H 

PALMER, Proprietor. Soft Atlantic breezes. Pure water from Plinlimmon, and 
excellent drainage 





EMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight—ROYAL SPITHEAD HOTEL. Grounds 
adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf Club. Sailing Club. 
Inclusive terms, if desired, 10s. 6d. to 15s. per diem. Sanitary certificate 
Caplets HAWKES, eee. 
OURNFEMOUTH.—HOTEL MONT DORE—South ‘eapect, I§0 rooms, 
electric light throughout, passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and 
lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated Baths. The 
Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.— For tariff, address W. KNEESE, 
Manager 


RIGHTON.—REDFORD HOTEL. Old established Unequalled in situa 
tion; opposite West Pier. Spacious coffee and reading rooms ; sea-water 

service ; unequalled cuisine; great variety of excellent wines. Moderate tariff. 

Electric light in all rooms. Passenger lift to all the floors. 

Geo. HECKFORD, Manager. 








QUIFTONVILLE HOTEL MARGATE. — Cliftonville is singularly 

bracing and invigorating, and acknow ledged to be the finest recuperative air in 
the Kingdom.” Occupies magnificent position on cliffs; luxuriously furnished 
throughout; all public rooms and most bedrooms overlook the sea. Finest 
cuisine and wines. Moderate tariff. Telegraphic address ; “ Cliftonville, Margate.” 
Proprietors, Tuk GORDON HOTELS, Limited. 





EE PINBURGE. -DARLING'S REGENT HOTEL, Waterloo Place. A First 
Class Temperance Hotel, with every home comfort; excellent cuisine. Central 
position, close to North British (Waverley) Station. 
eee | Miss DARLING. 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM, 


The Corporation of Nottingham are prepared to ACCEPT 
LOANS on the Security of the General District Rate. 

For particulars apply to the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church 
Side; Nottingham. 

‘ SAMUEL 


The Guild Hall, Nottingham, 
ptt ees: 1900, 


G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 


Prudential ‘Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds... ... =» =»  £37,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 18s. 


BIRKBECK BAN K. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 / on the minimum monthly balances ‘| 
23 , a on deposits repayable on demand. 24 */ 
Y 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Shares p and sold for customers. 


when not drawn below £100. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK with fal 
t particulars, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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(Eclipse Cruise). 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, 
and Seven Days’ Hotel Accommodation. 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 


Full details from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 
N.W. 
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7 _ 
MALV ERN COLLE GE. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 17, 18, 19. One of £87 (£09 for the 
first year), one of £56, five of £50, eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships 

For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 
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